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NOTICE. 

Electrotypes of the pictures of the following-named art- 
tsts will be sent, pre-paid, to any address on receipt of four 
(4) dollars. 

During more than seven and a half years these pictures 


have appeared in this paper, and their excellence has 
been universally commented upon. We have recetved 
numerous orders for electrotypes of the same, and 
publish the subjoined list for the purpose of facilitating 
a selection. 


New names constantly addea, 
Marchesi. 


Adelina Patti, Lucca, Henry Mason, ~ 
Sembrich, Ivan E. Morawski, P. S. aanneee, 
Christine Nilsson, Clara Morris, Neupe 

Sealchi, Mary Anderson, ey de Blanck, 
Trebelli. Sara Jewett, Dr. Louis Maas, 
Marie Rore, Rose Coghlan, Max Bruch, 


L. G. Gottschalk, 


Chas, R. Thorne, Jr., 
Antoine de Kontski 


Kate Claxton, 


Anna de Bellocca, 
Etelka Gerster, 


Nordica, Maude Granger, S. B. Mills, 
Josephine Yorke Fanny Davenport, E. M. Bowman, 
Emilie Ambre, anauschek, Geee Bendix, 


. Sherwood 
Suen, 
ew McCullough, 


xenevieve Ward, 
May Fielding, 
Ellen Montejo, 


Emma Thursby, 
Teresa Carrefio, 
Kellogg, Clara L.—2 


Minnie Hauk, Lilian Olcott, ni, 

Materna, Louise Page Courtney, ohn T. Raymond, 
Albani, Richard Wagner, ter Wallack, 
Annie Louise Cary, Theodore Thomas, McKee Rankin, 
Emily Winant, Dr. Damrosch, Boucicault, 

Lena Little, Campanini, Osmund Tearle, 
Murio-Celli. Guadagnini. — Barrett, 
Chatterton-Bohrer, Constantin Sternberg. 

Mme. Fernandez, Dengremont, | ae Robson, 
Lotta, Galassi, ames Lewis, 
Minnie Palmer, Hans Balatka, dwin Booth, 
Donaldi, Arbuckle, Max Treuman 
Marie Louise Dotti, Liberati, C, A. Cappa, 
Geistinger, Ferranti, Montegriffo, 
Fursch-Madi.—s Anton Rubinstein. Mrs. Helen Ames, 
Catherine Lewis, Del Puente, Marie Litta, 

Zélie de Lussan, oseffy, Emil Scaria, 
Bianche Roosevelt, me. Julia Rive-King, meee Winkelmann, 
Sarah Bernhardt, Hope Glenn, Donizett 

Titus d’ Ernesti, Louis Blumenberg, William W. Gilchrist, 
Mr.& Mrs.Geo. Henschel,Frank Vander Stucken, Ferranti, 

Charles M. Schmitz, Frederic Grant Gleason Johannes Brahms, 
Friedrich von Flotow, Ferdinand von Hiller, Meyerbeer, 


Robert Volkmann, 
Julius Rietz, 

Max Heinrich, 

E. A. Lefebre, 
Ovide Musin, 
Anton Udvardi, 


Moritz Moszkowski, 
Anna Louise Tanner, 
Filoteo Greco, 
Wilhelm Junck, 
Fannie Hirsch, 
Michael Banner, 


Franz Lachner, 
Heinrich Marschner, 
Frederick Lax, 
Nestore Calvano, 
William Courtney, 
Tosef Standig!, 


Lulu Veling, Alcuin Blum, Dr, S. N. Penfield, 
Mrs, Minnie Richards, Joseph Koegel, F, W. Riesbe 
Florence Clinton-Sutro, Dr. José Godoy, Emmons Hamlin, 
Calixa Lavallee, Carlyle Petersilea, Otto Sutro, 
Clarence Eddy, Carl Retter, Car! Faelten, 

Franz Abt, George Gemiinder, Belle Cole, 

Fannie Bloomfield, Emil Liebling, Carl Millécker, 

8. E, Jacobsohn, Van Zandt Lowell +o 

C. Mortimer Wiske. w. Edward Heimendah!, Georges 

J. O. Von Prochazka, Mme. teat ohn A. Broekhoven, 
Edvard Grieg, Albert M. dgar H. Sherwood 
Eugene D. Albert. W. Waugh net. Ponchielli, 

Lili Lehmann, Mrs. W. Waugh Lauder. Edith Edwards, 
William Candidus, Mendelssohn, rrie Hun-King. 


i 
Pauline L’ Allemand, 
erdi, 
Hummel Monument, 
Hector Berlioz Monument 
Johann Svendsen, 
Anton Dvo 


Hans von Billow, 
Clara Schumann. 
Joachim 

Samuel S. Sanford, 
Franz Liszt, 
Christine Dossert, 


Franz Kneisel, 
Leandro Campanari, 
Franz Rummel, 
Blanche Stone Barton, 
Amy Sherwin 

Thomas Ryan, 


Achille Errani, Dora Henninges. Saint-Saens. 

King Ludwig I I, A. A. Stanley, Pablo de Sarasate. 

©. Jos Brambach,; Ernst Catenhusen, = a. 

Henry Schradieck, Heinrich Hofmann. ans Richter, 

Johan F. Luther, Charles Fradel. Therese Herbert-Foerster, 
John F. Rhodes, Emil Sauer, Rertha Pierson, 


Jesse Bartlett Devs. Wii am Mason, 
Dory Burmeister-Petersen, Carlos Sobrino, 


Withelm Gericke, 
Frank Taft, 
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Eleventh Annual Meeting of the 
Music Teachers’ National 
Association. 


INDIANAPOLIS, JULY 5, 6, 7 and 8. 


A Discussion of the Essays and 
Music. 


Second Day, Wednesday, July 6. 

HE convention divided itself into two sections to 
consider questions relative to piano playing and 
singing. A few words about the doings of each section: 


PIANO SECTION, 


9 A. M.—Organ solo, sonata, psalm XCIV...............0.00005 ....Reubke 
S. A. Baldwin, Chicago. 

g:15 A. M.— Essay, ** Proper Uses of Piano Pedals,’’ Arthur Foote, Boston, 
and Richard Zeckwer, Philadelphia. 

10 A. M.—Essay, “ Breathing in Relation to Piano Playing,” C. B. Cady, 


Ann Arbor, Mich. 
Piano solos, by Alexander Lambert, étude (new), R. Joseffy, Var- 
iations D minor, Raff. Tarantelle, Moszkowski. (Chickering 


Ir A. M. 


piano.) 

11:15 A. M.—Essay, *‘ Expression in Piano Piaying,’’ Miss Amy Fay, Chi- 
cago. Discussion opened by Mrs. Fanny Bloomfield-Zeissler, 
Chicago. 


A matter of great moment was the burden of the first 
discussion. Abuse of the piano pedal is not confined to 
pupils, but is habitual, we are tempted to say, with the 
majority of public performers as well. Mr. Foote did a 
good service in calling attention to the light that has 
been thrown on the subject by Hans Schmitt. Mr. 
Zeckwer had something to say on the mechanics of the 
question. The pedal. in his opinion, has not reached 
the degree of perfection attained by other parts of the 
instrument, but is yet a “clumsy contrivance.” Not- 
withstanding the difficulties which surround the matter, 
the speaker believed that an efficient pedal will some 
day be invented. Doubtless. Meanwhile, however, it 
would seem like an unalloyed blessing to many intelli- 
gent critics if piano manufacturers would either saw 
off or disconnect the loud pedal in about 50 per cent. 
of the cases where they put an instrument at the service 
of self-styled piano virtuosi. 

Mr. Cady overwhelmed his listeners by rattling off the 
names of the muscles of the human body which are 
called into activity by the process of breathing. Breath- 
ing is, of course, a condition precedent to music making 
and it follows that good will result from a study of deep 
and normal breathing in piano playing as well as singing. 
This is a part of musical gymnastics which is a serious 
subject in all its phases. Mr. Van Cleve was expected to 
say something on the subject but was not present, being 
asleep at the time, as he explained to the committee in 
the afternoon, adding that sleep, and a good deal of it, 
was so essential a thing that nothing short of Gabriel's 
trumpet would ever preveut him from getting all he 
wanted when once he began. Mr. W. S. B. Mathews, of 
Chicago, returned a mild dissent from some of Mr. Cady’s 
conclusions. 

The third subject opened a wider range of discussion 
than either of the others, and the papers of the two 
quick-minded and more than clever women from Chicago 
united to form one of the oases in the dry desert of es- 
say reading. Naturally the thoughts of the essayists, 
they being women and artists, were reflections of their 
individual characteristics. Miss Fay is a woman of fine 
attainments, but her vision has been narrowed by long 
years of fanatical and unreasoning hero worship. If she 
were called on to demonstrate a problem in mathematics 
she would probably tell a story of her experiences with 
Franz Liszt before she got through. In criticism she is 
the most subjective of all subjects, but in practice she 
believes in objective performances. Mrs. Bloomfield 
Zeissler is a woman of different mold. She isa store- 
house for a vast deal of compressed energy, a bundle 
of highly combustible matter. She catches fire at once 
from the musical spark and glows like a furnace. The 


of the feelings within her which have been set loose by 
a touch of the composer-magician’s wand, Her discus- 
sion of the question of objectivity and subjectivity in 
playing carried the majority of her hearers captive, and 
the literary cleverness with which she compared the ob- 
jective player to Pygmalion’s Galatea and the subjective 
to a god-created woman called out loud encomiums. 

Miss Fay, as usual, told a good story about Liszt. At 
her last interview with him the great pianist said there 
were mnany of his own works which he could not endure. 
“ Whenever anyone comes to me with one of my Hun- 
garian rhapsodies,” he said, “I say to him: ‘There is 
the window and there the door; choose the manner of 
your exit.’” 

Mr. Lambert’s music was much enjoyed, The etude 
by Joseffy is an effective bit of music which the com- 
poser dedicated to the player. The Moszkowski taran- 
telle was given as an encore, but we include it in the 
program so as to make the record of music performed 
on this occasion complete for future reference. 

THE VOCAL SECTION, 
* fa Bur Beat” cvinsasecnsicsves ves S. N. Penfield 
'“ Come out, 'tis now September"’. .C. P. Morrison 
Essay, ‘‘ Singing Flat and Singing Sharp,”’ Leo Kofler, Brook- 

lyn. Discussion opened by Charles Abercrombie, Chicago. 
roi15 A. M.—** A Few Practical Remarks on Singing,’ Mr. Frank Ch. De 
Rialp, New York. 

§ Scene and Air, ‘* Faust" 

“ Ever with Thee"’.... 
Mrs, Emma Thurston Whitehead, Brooklyn, 


11:15 A. M.—Essay with demonstrations, ** Principles of Voice Production,” 
Ephraim Cutter, M. D., New York. 


This was the official program, which was extended 

so as to include before the final number an address 
by Mrs. Cappiani, of New York, who argued against the 
removal of the tonsils from the throats of singers. Even 
when the tonsils became so large as to interfere with 
breathing, Mrs. Cappiani would have the surgical remedy 
restricted to a removal of only a portion of the obstruc- 
tion, not with the knife, but by electric cautery or astrin- 
gent applications. The part songs were sung by a choir 
of fifteen voices conducted by Professor Max Leckner. 
Mrs. Thurston Whitehead, who entertained the listeners 
with a familiar air from Spohr’s antiquated opera, and a 
fine song, is the solo soprano in one of the Brooklyn 
churches. Her voice is telling in quality, and she sings 
with directness of purpose and fervor, but her upward 
range is not wide, and many of the notes which she uses 
cost her an effort that mars the musical effect. 
The vocal teachers are the voluminous talkers of the 
M. T. N. A., and they enjoyed so much the discussion 
of Mr. Kofler’s able paper, and the other subjects pre- 
sented, that they resolved on an effort to extend their 
opportunities by asking the M. T. N. A. for the privilege 
of making their own programs hereafter. Mr. Aber- 
crombie, H. S. Perkins, Mrs. Hensel, Sumner Salter and 
N. Coe Stewart all had something to say anent Mr 
Kofler’'s suggestions. To Dr. Cutter we have already 
devoted some attention. The pertinacity with which he 
was permitted to force himself upon the attention of 
the convention, in season and out of season, was one of 
the discouraging features of the meeting. 


g A. M.—Part Songs, J 


Q:t5 A. M.— 


.. Spobr 
. Raff 


11 A. M.—Vocal Solos, ; 





Afternoon Session. 
2 Pp. M.—Piano and song recital, by Charles H. Jarvis, of Philadelphia, and 
Miss Effie Stewart, of New York. Program ; 


§ (a) Prelude, A minor.......... .J.S. Bach 


1. Piano solos. 1 (4) SonataA ppassionata, first movement. L.Van Beethoven 


2. Scena ed Aria, ** Ne touchez pas a la Reine”’............... X. Boisselet 

{ (a) Ballade, G minor................. ..F, Chopin 

3. Piano solos. < 4 Novellette, Op. 21, No. eae ..R. Schumann 

c) “La Muette de Portici”............... S. Thalberg 

- . ' es The Butterfly and the Star’’.. ........... C. Saint Saéns 

4 SOMES. 7 GB) “MADMIN cca cscs seed oo<ass sveaneys ..-L. L. Scaife 
>. 

s. Piano solos. § (a) Etude Paganini, E flat | F. Liszt 


7 (6) ** La Campanella.” Deeb ater 
(Chickering piano used.) 
m.—Essay, ** The American College of Musicians the Ally of the Com- 
petent Teacher,” E. M. Bowman, St. Louis, Discussion opened 
by William H. Sherwood, of New York. 


~ ee Oe rere errr ey Schubert 
4 Pp. M.—Songs. = Widmung”’ Sih b shaken Sauda ia tabs haem Schumann 
Miss Marie Groebl, New York. 
4:10 P. M. — Vice-President’s reports. 


Mr. Jarvis belongs to the older school of piano players, 
but he has considerable digital skill, and there is a force- 
fulness about his style which makes his performances 
interesting. Delicacy of sentiment and warmth of feel- 
ing were the qualities most noticeably absent from his 
playing. Miss Groebl sang very wholesouledly and 
the quantity and quality of her voice were the object 
of many complimentary remarks. Her method, how- 
ever, remains faulty ; her registers are decidedly unequal 
and her phrasing is susceptible of much improvement. 
Mr. Bowman's throughtful essay we presented in full 
to our readers last week. It is one of the valuable pro- 
ducts of the meeting. The only thing that might be 
urged against it is that so much of it was devoted to 
specifying and classifying evidence on points on which 
practically all competent teachers are a unit. 

But the presentation of the evidence was happy, and 








Cc. M. Von Weber, 


Willis Nowell, 





work of the composer is a vehicle for the transmission 





Mr. Bowman's essentially practical bent of mind was 
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illustrated in the fact that he exposed the universality 
of a crying and fundamenta defect in primary piano 
teaching, in order to show the advantages which public 
and profession are promised by the institution which is 
striving to raise the standard of musicianship—the A. C. 
M. The remarks of Dr. Gower, of England, which we 
commented on last week; the admirable paper of Mr. 
Bowman, the devoted labor of the examiners, two of 
whom, William Mason and S. P. Warren, made great 
sacrifices in orderto help the cause, all combined to give 
the American College of Musicians a significant place in 
the attention of the friends of musical art who had come 
to Indianapolis to study its progress. 
First Orchestral Matinee. 


. Overture, “* Prometheus” L. Van Beethoven 


ox oun, © Bie MalOnen vis iisie sc. nas ke oda tee cb We.80% .. A. Jensen 
Mr. J. T. Wamelink. 

a aa an a ae, 
SOG) Tm MEMO, os cece Xecccsscceses. ssee : ....W. A. Mozart 
4. Concertstiick, for piano and orchestra................ ..C. M. Weber 

Mrs. Bloomfield. 
§ (a) Albumblatt..............-+.... uercertaccerenuena R. Wagner 


w 


' (4) Gavotte 1 peepee ons .. Arthur Bird 

, (a) ‘Cradle Songs’’ , 

1 (4) “* Liebestreu ”’ ae seS¢ 92 
Mr. Wamelink. 


oe EO 


> 


Songs. 


. Picturesque Scenes J. Massenet 


x 


(Knabe es 

This concert was held in Tomlinson Hall while the 
convention was in session in Roberts Park Church. 
Strictly speaking it (like the matinee of Thursday) was 
dissociated from the M. T. N. A. Convention, a fact 
which was unpleasantly emphasized on the following day, 
when Mr. Eller was not permitted to play an oboe solo 
in the church, because the local committee wanted his 
services confined to the concerts. This conflict of in- 
terest worked harm to the enterprise. Mrs. Bloomfield 
played her hackneyed selection with great brilliancy and 
nervous power. ; 

Second American Concert and Liszt Memorial, 
8 P. M. 
Concert prelude and fugue... ed Sh .. Otto Floersheim 
Ballad (alto solo, chorus and orchestra), ‘‘ The Rose,’’. W. W. Gilchrist 
Cantata, “‘ Henry of Navarre,” solo, chorus and orchestra, Geo. E. Whiting 
Address of President Lavallée 
Liszt Memorial,- Song, ‘ Lorelei,” 
(** Wanderer Fantasia,” 
Symphonic Fantasie, “ Spring of Life and Love,”. ree ge oe 
Dedication Ode, solos, chorus and orchestra G. W. Chadwick 
Vocalists: Dora Henninges, Cleveland ; Marie Groebl, New York; Wil- 
liam Courtney, New York ; Charles Abercrombie, Chicago ; 
J. T. Wamelink, Cleveland. 
Pianist, Louis Maas, Boston. 
(Miller Piano). 

The interruption of the second concert, devoted to 
the works of American composers, by the memorial to 
Liszt, was generally looked upon by some as question- 
able, and the choice of the “ Wanderer Fantasia,” which 
shows Liszt only in the character of an arranger, fur- 
nished occasion for some witty criticism on the part of 
those who are not impressed with the magnitude of 
Liszt's creative genius. Mr. Maas played the fantasia 
brilliantly, but we would have preferred to have heard 
him in this or another work at a time when propriety 
would have been better subserved in the performance. So 
far as the execution of the program is concerned, we can 
say no more than tha: the work of Mr. Van der Stucken’s 
forces was creditable under the circumstances.. The 
male chorus was wholly inadequate, however, and woful 
results happened in Mr. Whiting’s cantata from the in- 
ability of the singers to keep the pitch. 

The American compositions call for some words of 
comment. That of Mr. Otto Floersheim was the only 
one not composed by a man born in this country; but as 
one may be an American without having been born on 
this side of the Atlantic and as Mr. Floersheim has often 
attested that he is just as anxious to further the cause 
of a national school as any of his confréres who are 
native born, there is no need of any invidious distinctions. 
In one respect all the the composers (with the possible 
exception of Mr. Gilchrist) were alike—all got a portion 
of their musical education in foreign schools. Mr. 
Floersheim’s composition was in a “form” that tested 
his musicianship more severely than any of the other 
works presented. It is not immodest if we say (Mr. 
Floersheim being in Europe and having nothing to do 
with this review, which will probably reach him last of 
all our readers), that in downright, unqualified musical 
beauty the prelude was one of the best numbers 
of the festival scheme. But lest some. should carp 
at any expression of opinion in the journal of which 
Mr. Floersheim is one of the editors, we reprint, 
without curtailment, the opinion of Mr. W. S. B. 
Mathews, of Chicago, as it appeared in the Indianapolis 
Fournal ; 


Mr. Florsheim is a well-known composer and littérateur. His prelude is 
afine work, It opens with a soft and sustained strain with a small bell 
obligato. The effect is of a vesper hymn. The prelude throughout is en- 
joyable, and, if the voice of musicians among the audience is to be taken, 
the fugue likewise. Individually, the writer regards the fugue as too senti- 
mental in its episodes. As to its cleverness of working out, there is no 


is sentimental and at times fantastical. It is not contrapuntal enough to 
maintain the dramatic illusion. In this 1 fancy it lost something of the 
effect possible to this form of composition, without gaining anything of 
corresponding value ; for it is the property of a contrapuntal motion and 
the coherent tonality of fugue to grow upon the hearer, and to concentrate 
the interest more until the dénouement is reached in the stretto just at the 
end. 

Mr. Gilchrist’s setting of a poem by James Russell 
Lowell was, barring a somewhat tame beginning and 
solo part, a well-sustained effort, which grew in interest 
steadily till the close and showed much ability in part- 
writing for voices. The cantata of Mr. Whiting, the 
admirable organist of Boston, suffered more than any 
other work in performance, and had it been reduced 
one-fourth in length it would have left a more decidedly 
favorable impression. Its treatment of Luther's chorale, 
“ Ein'feste Burg,” was vigorous and {requently dramatic, 
as was also the chorus in the middle, to which the com- 
poser gave a demoniac color not unlike a familiar exam- 
ple in Meyerbeer’s “ Robert le Diable.” Mr. Whiting is 
so industrious and well-equipped a musician that a little 
more self-criticism would save him from the charge, to 
which he is now often exposed, of being somewhat too 
full of reminiscences. 

Reminiscence hunters had, indeed, a fruitful field of 
operations in Indianapolis. They fell foul of Mr. Arens’ 
symphonic fantasia quite as vigorously as of Mr. Whit- 
ing’s cantata, but fortunately there was a philosophic 
spirit even among them, and while they greeted familiar 
faces among the themes and instrumental combinations 
with a deprecatory smile and shake of the head, they 
were yet willing to recognize the bud of future promise 
in the works. Mr. Arens is the conductor of the Phil- 
harmonic Society in Cleveland. He is an American of 
German parentage and his last studies were made in 
Munich. The fantasia received a favorable vote of the 
examining committee of the M.T. N. A. It is a some- 
what too ambitious effort, being over-elaborated (in this 
respect simply accentuating one of the prevalent defects 
of the new compositions heard during the festival) both 
in the working out and the instrumental treatment. But 
its esthetic aim is high, and its polyphonic workman- 
ship entitles it to great respect. It has themes of real 
beauty, too, and a poetical spirit pervades it. Mr. Chad- 
wick’s ode is a work composed for an occasion—the 
dedication of the New Holly Street Church in Boston, 
of which Mr. Chadwick is organist. The defects of a 
Gelegenhettssttick were inherent in it, but it bore enthu- 
siastic testimony to the learning and ideality of its com- 
poser. It was conducted by Mr. Ernestinoff, the trainer 
of the festival choir. 


Third Day, Thursday, July 7. 
THEORETICAL DIVISION, 


9g A. M.—Organ solo, concert piece, air and variations.......... Guilmant. 
Herve D. Wilkins, Rochester. 
o:15 A. M.—Essay: ‘“‘Schopenhauer’s Musical Philosophy,’ Karl Merz, 


Wooster, Ohio. 

10 A M.—‘* Modern Harmony and Specialized Sense Perception,"’ W. S. B. 
Mathews, Chicago. Discussion opened by C. B. Cady, of 
Ann Arbor. 

11 A. M.—Essay: “ Practical versus Impractical Harmony,” C. C. Miiller, 
New York. 

11:30 A. M.—Piano recital by Mrs. Fannie Bloomfield : 

Andante and polonaise, E flat......... .......F. Chopin. 
.... Arthur Foote. 


a. 
4. Capriccio from Suite, op. 15 . 
Dedicated to Mrs. Bloomfield. 
c. Gavotte, op. 34, No. 2 
Dedicated to Mrs. Bloomfield. 
d. Scherzo, E minor, op 16 
e. “* Rhapsodie Hongroise,”’ No. 12...... 
Mrs. Fannie Bloomfield. 
(Knabe piano used.) 
Professor Merz’s essay on Schopenhauer was outside 
the line of useful things at a convention of the M. T. N. 
A. The German pessimistic philosopher is affected by 
the thick and thin Wagnerites, partly because Wagner 
admired him and partly, also, because he is best in ac- 
cord with progressive scientific ideas; but what he has 
to say about music in the concrete is just about as wise 
as might be expected from a man who set up Rossini as 
the prince of all melodists. Schopenhauer played the 
flute, and from this fact all his musical vagaries might, 
perhaps, be deduced. Professor Merz took up a great 
deal of time in outlining Schopenhauer’s life and dis- 
coursing in general about his philosophical system, all 
of which might have been spared the convention. Two 
of the most interesting parts of the paper were the fol- 
lowing : 
Quick succession from want to gratification, says Schopenhauer, pro- 
duces pleasure. So melodies and harmonies with quick successions from 
the dominant to the tonic are cheerful and please us at once. Being 
sprightly and easily understood, they gratify the uncultivated, those in 
whom the will rules supreme as yet. While melodies of a slow char- 
acter, melodies with complicated harmonies, which fail to step quickly 
from the dominant into the tonic, produce slow gratification ; hence they 
are sad, they deny or curb the will, and for this reason fail to please those 
who lack musical culture. Mazzini says that this is pre-eminently the 
nature of German music, that it is too elegiac in its character. In short, it 
may be said that there is, according to the Italian writer, too much of the 


Weltschmerz in it. 
* * + > * * . 


. Wilson G. Smith. 


F, Mendelssohn. 
oie gael te aes 


Yet when it portrays joy, sorrow or love, it 
does not depict any particular joy, sorrow or love, but it gives us simply 


does the language of words: 


these states of mind in general. In this particular direction music reveals 
to us the quintessence of life itself, and the heart therefore understands 
this language and its emotions without seeking to know the motives that 
produced them. But, inasmuch as our thinking faculties do not like to re- 
main idle while the imagination is active, we clothe music with the word, 
we have accompanied it with action ; and this leads us to song, the oratorio 
and the opera. Though music does give us the quintessence of life itselt it 
never can picture situations or events ; hence program music is against the 
spirit of the art. When men therefore imitate things, scenes and situations, 
they reduce music to the level of the other arts, for then music ceases to 
address the heart and attempts to speak to the head, the reason and intel- 
lect. 

Mr. Miiller’s essay was a keen investigation of some 
of the claims made in behalf of a new method for study- 
ing harmony by Dr. Hugo Riemann. Dr. Riemann goes 
out from some of the determinations of modern acousti- 
cians, his pivotal point, as Mr. Miiller said, being Moritz 
Hauptmann’s theory that the minor triad is nothing 
more than a major triad turned upside down, the princi- 
pal tone being not its fundamental but its fifth. Mr. 
Miiller wanted less mathematics and more music in har- 
mony teaching. His paper was highly interesting. 

Mrs. Bloomfield Zeizsler was one of the most interest- 
ing figures among the artists gathered at Indianapolis. 
She differed from most of her colleagues in that she 
took a lively interest in all that was going on in the con- 
vention room as well as the concert hall, and whenever 
she seated herself at the piano she gave free rein to that 
peculiar nervous vitality which never fails to astonish 
her hearers. Her recital was the most interesting and 
delightful of the series of recitals. 
PUBLIC SCHOOL DIVISION, 
9 A. M.—Part song, ‘‘ When Hands Meet,” . 
g:15 A. M.—Essay, ‘‘ Knowledge of Educational Science a Requisite for 

School Work in Music,"’ H. E. Holt, Boston. 
Discussion, opened by M. Z. Tinker, Evansville, Ind. 
10:15 A. M-—Essay, ‘Science of Music versus Rote Practice in Schools,”’ 

B. Jepson, New Haven. 

Discussion, opened by W. T. Giffe, Logansport, Ind. 
11:15 A. M.—Essay, ** The Musical Convention: its Utility and its Abuse,’ 
H. S. Perkins, Chicago, Ill. 
The subjects that occupied the attention of this sec- 
tion of the convention are of the greatest importance, 
and it is a pity that so little time could be devoted to 
them. A few facts drawn from the last report of the 
Commissioner of Education to the Secretary of the 
Interior will throw light on the value of the questions 
raised in the essays of Mr. Holt and Mr. Jepson. Of 343 
cities and towns of the United States from which 
answers to circular inquiries were last year received by 
the commissioner, there are 96 where no musical instruc- 
tion is given in the public schools, 132 in which music is 
taught (?) bythe ordinary force, only 19 where the teach- 
ing is exclusively in the hands of a special force, and 96 
in which the instruction is mixed. In 50 of the 132 cities 
where music is taught without the help of musicians 
the children learn either by rote or without system; 14 
use the “ fixed do,” 51 the “ movable do,” and 2 the tonic 
sol-fa system. Nineteen superintendents of cities report 
only special teachers for music in their public schools ; 
2 of these teach by “ fixed do,” 13 by “ movable do,” and 
the other 4 use mixed methods. Of the 96 cities and 
towns employing special instructors in addition to the 
ordinary teachers for regular instruction in music, 65 
use “ movable do ;” 6 used “ fixed do ;”’ 3 use tonic sol-fa, 
and the other 22 use various combinations or modifica- 
tions. Among the 247 places teaching vocal music, 171 
have it in “all grades; 43 use pianos; 69 use organs ; 
55 use pianos and organs; 20 use other instruments ; 36 
use none. 
Obviously a state of affairs like that indicated in these 
figures is in need of betterment, and the impulse ought 
to go out fromthe M.T.N.A. Mr. Holt’s paper and 
the discussion which it called out furnished some excel- 
lent ideas. Mr. Holt insisted upon logical methods in 
musical instruction, and thought that the branch would 
in the future fall into the hands of the regular teachers. 
Mr. N. Coe Stewart, of Cleveland, urged the importance 
of musical knowledge on the part of the teacher; to 
teach the pupils to read music was as much a part of 
music teaching as to teach them how toemit tones. He 
wanted no one to teach music who was unable to ana- 
lyze it. The solution would seem to lie inan amalgama- 
tion of the views of both. Let the teachers of music 
in the public schools be musicians who understand the 
science of pedagogics. The value of the branch upon 
the present happiness and future character of the pupils 
can scarcely be over-estimated, and it justifies the 
greatest care in the adoption of methods and in- 
structors. As might have been anticipated, Mr. Jepson, 
who is at the head of musical instruction in the New 
Haven schools, strongly condemned singing “ by ear.” 


C. Pinsuti 


RECITAL OF CHAMBER MUSIC. 
Sextet for strings, D minor 
Quartet, C major 


..J. H. Beck 
. W. A. Mozart 


Detroit Philharmonic Club. 








room for question. Still, while it isa fuguein its outward form, its spirit 





Music is a living language, it is a universal language, it pictures and ex- | 
presses every shade of sentiment, and does so far more powerfully than 


This recital took place in the Roberts Park Church 
and preceded the general business meeting at which offi- 
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THE MUSICAL COURIER. 








cers were elected for the ensuing year, as mentioned -n 
THE MUSICAL COURIER last week. In the sextet the 
Detroit Philharmonic Club, which is led by Mr. Jungk 
(an exceedingly capable and versatile musician, who 
seems to be equally at home on the operatic stage as a 
tenor, at the organ bench in church or as first violin),was 
assisted by Mr. Beck, the composer, and asecond ‘cellist. 
Mr. Beck is a native of Cleveland, Ohio, of German 
parentage and transatlantic education. His sextet called 
out hearty encomiums from the musicians who heard it, 
and was ungrudgingly recognized by his brother com- 
posers as one of the finest fruits of the musical week. 
Compared with the new orchestral compositions it 
seemed conservative in style, a fact for which the history 
of chamber music affords ample explanation. Wagner's 
instrumental effects have not influenced the writers of 
chamber music, and while Mr, Beck’s fellow-townsman 
in his orchestral fantasia spoke always in the accents of 
Wagner, Mr. Beck gave us the pure liquid speech of 
Haydn and Mozart. The sextet had been accepted by 
the examining committee. Its themes were well in- 
vented, and, except in the first movement, straining was 
not evidenced in their development. 
ORCHESTRAL MATINEE IN TOMLINSON HALL, 
Svendsen 
.. Handel 


Coronation March 
Recitation and Air, ‘‘ Deeper and Deeper Still’ 
Mr. Abercrombie. 
| (a) Abendlied. 
{ (4) Scherzo,"*Midsummer Night's Dream” 


Robert Schumann 
.F. Mendelssohn 
H. Litolff 


3. Orchestra 


Piano Concerto, No. 4, Scherzo Movement 


4 
Alex. Lambert, New York. 
, (a) Serenade Wm. Rohde 
Orchestra, 4 (4) © Dance of Egyptian Maidens” H. R. Shelly 
, (a) * Thine Image, ’ ; ~o 
6, SORES, 4 (4)*Summer Evening,” { ‘ Baa Rat ee ape 
Miss Dora Henninges, Cleveland. 
7. Hungarian March, “ Damnation of Faust,” H. Berlioz 


( hickering plano used.) 

Mr. Lambert's style is sometimes dry, but its want of 
sentiment could not militate against a mere show-piece 
like the familiar Litolff scherzo, and the performance 
Miss 
Henninges was received with warm favor throughout 
the week, the magnitude of her voice giving her a great 
advantage over the other singers of the festival. Of the 
orchestral part of the concert nothing need be said 


was much enjoyed for its crispness and brilliancy. 


beyond a word of admiration for the graceful serenade 
for strings by Wilhelm Rohde,a young Hamburg mu- 
sician, which was heard for the first time in America on 
this occasion, and an appreciative remark on the bit of 
Con- 
cerning this morceau Mr, Krehbiel telegraphed to the 


ballet music contributed by Harry Rowe Shelly. 


Tribune as follows: 


It was a bit of characteristic dance music called “ Dance of Egyptian 


Maidens, an 
desk. It proved to be most effective numbers of the concert, 
and Mr the Society of Cleveland, 
promptly listed it for production in one of his concerts next winter. 


opera that lies in the composer's writing- 
f the 


‘an excerpt from 
ne « 
Arens, conductor of Philharmonic 
Its or- 
chestral coloris more Oriental than its melody, which does not make use of 
Mr. Shelly is a 
pupil of the school of Dudley Buck, and his handling of the elements of 
he 


the intervals that are characteristics of Eastern music. 


composition shows t firmness andcommand of routine peculiarto his 


master 


rHIRD ORCHESTRAL CONCERT, 


Overture, ** Waldmeister’s Brautfahrt’ Gernsheim 


Air from ** La Reine de Saba” ..Gounod 
Mr. Charles Abercrombie 
Interlude, ** On the waters "’ (“* Jason”’) Mackenzie 
Scherzo Sgambati 
Piano Concerto, G minor... Saint Saéns 
Mrs. Julia Rive-King 
a, Melody Ed. Grieg 


é, Ball Scene, * Charlotte Corday ”’ ‘ P. Benoit 
ja, ** Wanderer’s Evening Song,” | 
' ‘Song Birds,” ) 


Misses Effie Stewart and Marie Groeb! 


Duets A. Rubinstein 


nf the 


Slavonic Dance tenes A. Dvorak 
Chickering piano.) 

This concert took place in Tomlinson Hall on Thurs- 
day evening. Its program was arranged by Mr. Van der 
Stucken with a view toward affording the listeners an 
opportunity to study the styles of living European com- 
As observed the German, English, 


French, Scandinavian, Flemish, 


posers, will be 
Russian and 
Jus- 
tice to the Russian school demanded that something 
weightier than the two sentimental duets should be 
given, but the demand had to be sacrificed to the sup- 
The same 
need caused France to be represented twice. though 
originally this honor had been reserved for Germany,” 
Reinecke’s concert air, ‘‘ Almanzor,” having been given 
the place occupied in the above scheme by the air from 
Gounod's “Queen of Sheba.” The change was caused 
by the illness of L. G, Gottschalk, of Chicago. 

The in the 
auditorium, the public insisting on a repetition of the 
final number as well as the beautiful “ melody” for 
strings by Grieg. This was doubtless due in part to the 
beautiful music chosen but also to the excellence of the 
orchestra, which, under the inspiriting direction of Mr. 


Italian, 


Bohemian *‘schools"’ were given representation. 


posed necessity of having a vocal number. 


concert aroused the liveliest enthusiasm 


ion. In the Saint-Saéns concerto Mrs. King easily carried 
off the honors of the festival. Technically her work was 
surpassingly brilliant, and there were many who agreed 
in saying that they had never heard her play so well be- 
fore. The beautiful concerto of Saint-Saéns is one of 
Mrs. King’s chevaux de bataille. She played it twenty- 
one times in one season while traveling with Theodore 
Thomas. 
Fourth Day, July 8. 
MORNING SESSION, 
g A. M.—Organ solo, somata, Op. 137.........00cseceeeeeeeseceee .F. Merkel 
Grave, moderato-adagio, molto-allegro, risoluto-poco, moderato. 
F. Bassett, Cleveland. 
9:15 A. M.—Essay, “‘ American Composition and Its Recognition in and out 
of the Music Teachers’ National Association,” Wilson G. 
Smith, Cleveland. Discussion opened by Chas. W. Landon, 
Claverack, N. Y. 
10 A. M.—Essay, * Boy Choirs: Their Training, Discipline and Influence 
for Good,” H. B. Roney, Chicago. Discussion opened by 
S. B. Whitney, Boston. 
11 A. M.—Piano music. 
1. Tarantelle, A major, four hands, dedicated to W. H. Sherwood.. 
E. S. Mattoon 
W. H. Sherwood and E. S. Mattoon. 
(a, Mazurka, G minor, dedicated to W. H. Sherwood... 


Ferdinand Dewey | 


W. H. Dayas 
..E. B. Perry 


| 4, Polonaise, A minor 
2+ 1 ¢, * Loreley"”’ : ree ena 
| a, ey Pert Pree er 
6 “ Medea,” E flat minor................ 
Wm. H. Sherwood, New York 
(Chickering piano.) 
11:15 A. M.—Unfinished business. 


t Wm. H. Sherwood 


Interest in the doings of the convention was remark- 
ably well sustained on the last day. The attendance at 
both sessions was large and the discussions were listened 
to with hardly less attention than the music. In 
of the importance which the encouragement of American 
compositions has assumed in the M. T. N. A., it was but 
natural that all the talk about it should be on the af- 
firmative side of the question. Mr. Smith scored quite 
a point by urging that all that was needed was a rooting 
out of the old stumps of prejudice and the adoption of 
the “faith cure,” as he called it—that is, faith in the ability 
of American writers to produce something meritorious ; 
but what the quiet thinker missed in his paper, as well 
as that of Mr. Landon, was a recognition of present | 
defects, the need of conservative action and a setting up 
of a high ideal as the ultimate end of the movement. 

We confess that such a plan as Mr. Landon proposed, 
by which the merit of compositions is to be indicated by 
marks received at the hands of a committee of the asso- 
ciation, the titles to be published in official catalogues 
and arrangements to be entered into with publishers for | 
the printing of the works, seems to us entirely impracti- | 
cable and unwise. The movement is one the success of | 
which can only be endangered by hot-house cultiva- 
tion, It must take its normal course if good is to result | 
from it. No teacher or player would be true to his art 
if he permitted his patriotic feelings to get the better of 
his judgment in the choice of pieces for study or concert 
performances. The best ends of the movement can be 
subserved by extending encouragement to the American 
composers, such as they are receiving now in New York 
and Boston, and all talk of subordinating the magnifi- 
cent piano literature which centuries of activity in the 
Old World have given us to the products of to-day is | 
worse than idle. The American composer must win his | 
way legitimately, and not through adventitious circum- | 
stances. He must grow naturally, patiently, slowly. | 
The most that his true friends will claim for him is that 
he be given the opportunity, too lony denied him, to try 
his wings when the spirit prompts him to soar. In the 
end he will fly best if he is compelled to measure his 
strength with the masters of the Old World. Too much 
coddling is more dangerous to a child than neglect. 


view 


Afternoon Session. 

Piano recital by August Hyllested, with songs by Miss Sallie E. 

Bingham, of Boston. 
t, Piano solo, Variations Sérieuses...... 
Ba OR vk sedis ek 60 cdabsbavcc te 
. Songs < 4. * An Old Love Song” 
c. “ O, My Love's like a Red, Red Rose”’ ...Arthur Foote 
’ ; { a. Ricordanza....... gsanecteante s oceean bess Cpapene une 
P Piano Solos 4 hi PROD ana voss's0k vives tpides baddies ceased Scheitzer 

De licated to August Hyllested. 
. Songs, a. ** He Loves Me” G. W. Chadwick 
. Piano solo, * Invitation to the Dance”’................ Weber-Hyllested, 
(Hallet & Davis piano.) 


2P.M,. 
sobsesedsrocttaue 66eie A. Hyllested 
yirtre Ad. M. Foerster 
...Clayton Johns 


» 


wu 


3 P. M.—Essays, ‘ Sacred Music: the True Type and Style for Choir and 
Congregation.”’ Rev. G. S. Ensel, late minister of syna- 
gogue at Paducah, Ky.; Rev. Alfred Young, C. S. P., of the 
Church of the Paulist Fathers (Catholic), New York, and 
Rev. Wm. M. Cooke, of Trinity Parish (Episcopal), New 
York. 

Mr. Hyllested is an amiable kind of pianist, one who 
appeals strongly to those who believe that there is more 
than mere technic in piano playing. He is emphatically 
a subjective player and though his taste is liable at times 
to be questioned, his earnestness never is. His readings, 


moreover, are extremely interesting even while extrava- 





Van der Stucken, played with splendid verve and precis- 





His recital gave pleasure which was 


gantly impetuous. 





| gation. 


marred more by the liberties which he took in transcrib- 
ing the “Invitation to the Dance” than in the playing 
of it. If every player is to be permitted to pile his indi- 
vidual additions to this charming dance-poem upon 
those of Tausig, poor Weber will soon be wholly lost. 

The three essayists presented their subjects from three 
independent points of view. The Jewish Rabbi found 
great beauty, because great power of individual expres- 
sion in the traditional melodies which have come down 
to us from the ancient Jews, and emphasized his argu- 
ment with beautiful effect by a musical illustration 
showing how differently oppressed Jew and victorious 
Christian chanted a passage of lamentations. Father 
Young, who is known as a most uncompromising sup- 
porter of the Gregorian movement in the United States, 
made an eloquent and finely expressed argument in favor 
of his view, but it was an argument with a strangely 
medizval sound about it. Its mysticism might have 
found sympathetic hearers among the fanatical enemies 
of artistic music who met their last decisive overthrow 
at the Council of Trent. It is difficult to persuade the 
people of the nineteenth century that modern harmony 
is unfit for prayer or praise by arguments like the fol- 
lowing, which might have sounded forceful three hun- 
dred years ago. 


“Reo clamat ad dominum ”—property cries for its owner—is a principle 
in morals which confessors apply when they have to deal with thieves. Re- 
move its own from the reach and knowledge of the possessor, and it is 
stolen. Itis asin of theft and denial of sovereignty. Divine prayer of 
union with God is the object of the Church's song Remove the expression 
ef that union from the tone of concord by intricate and recherché dissonant 
harmonies, and there is danger of depriving God of his own—his love’s 
prayer. The soul would be led to rest in complacent possession and em- 
brace of the dissonances for their own sake ; in other words, for the sake 
of the soul's own self-delectation, God would be forgotten for the 
time, the soul distracted from prayer, and absent in spirit from the presence 
of the Divine Lover of the pure and true, of the plain, the chaste, the 
sublime and the real, it flies to the abode of the impure and false, to the 
haunts of the meretricious and to the stage of the dramatic, the mimetic 
and the unreal, where live and move only creatures of the human imagina- 
tion, fit temples all for the soul's own self-delectation in dissonance for its 
own sake, abodes, haunts, temples and sanctuaries, surely not inspired, 
neither devised by nor worthy of the presence of the Divine spirit of 
prayer. 

The Rev. Mr. Cooke’s essay was devoted largely to 
sketching the history of the Episcopal Church music and 


| when he reached the point at issue in what should have 
| have been a discussion, 


but was he showed 


the elasticity of the Episcopal polity in these words: 


none, 


But only a brief moment is left me in which to make a practical applica- 
tion as affecting ‘‘ the t-ue type and style of music for choir and people,” 
in the Episcopal Church, to which branch of the subject | am confined. It 
will have been seen that in harmony with the two-fold idea of praise in the 
worship of the Church, corporative and devotional, there 1s, of necessity, 
an opportunity provided for its expression in thechoir and in the congre- 
A true and complete service of praise, therefore, comprising both 
of these ideas should be rendered : (1) Corforatively, and by a choir; and 
(2) devotionally and primarily by the congregation, with, perhaps, the as- 
sistance of the choir. As in the instruction of the Church the corporative 


| idea is maintained in the Lessons from Holy Scriptures, the Epistle and 


Gospel and the sermon set forth by the voice of the preacher, so the de- 
votional ideais exemplified in the alternate verses of the Psalter by the 
congregation. 

As in the prayers of the Church the corporative idea is represented by 
that portion assigned to the clergy, so the devotional idea is apparent in 
the joining in of voices in the Confession, the Lord's Prayer and the 
Litany. So in the praises of the Church, as the corporative act is expressed 
by certain lauds and anthems and more especially in the music of the office 
of the Holy Cofmmunion, which she has always regarded as her highest act 


| of Christian worship, so also the devotional act of the congregation finds 


its proper voice in psalms and hymns and spiritual songs. 
Here there is room for everything. 





AMERICAN COLLECE OF MUSI- 
CIANS. 
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Successful Candidates for the Degree of Associate. 








Piano and General Theory. 


Mr. F. J. Benedict.... .. St. Louis. 
Miss Avis H. Blewett............ St. Louis. 
Miss Sarah H. Palmer.... Cleveland. 
Miss A. L. Melendy.......... .. Nashua, N. H. 
Miss Cornelia T. Stayner. Milwaukee. 
Bin, Weeteshe: B. Ba isso asics. «dad 8 icine Cap 60h Philadelphia, 


Holton, Kan. 
.New York City 


Miss May Chase... 
Miss S. C. Very 


Organ and General Theory. 
SOE Sr. a, CNET cok hbakn «6044000340 s6s cecanycereen St. Louis. 


Vocal (Public Schools) and General Theory. 


DOSS ais GN bcos bs cacasstedvescanksyiescbondas Norwich, Conn. 
Composition and Theory. 

Pir Dee Taney Fe ei tai 08h ES oc cts cnae'daan Canton, Mass. 

Ch SO iis iid 6b viel kc bo ¢ ob¥ Ge 0 eld She 00 ETI Marysville, Ohio. 

eT .. Mount Pleasant, Ia. 


Paul Goerner .....Chambersburg, Pa. 


Successful Candidate for Degree of Fellow. 
Composition and Theory. 

Wis, Ties. Tempel Bees cise ccaee sav cnds_dpcataanesienped Canton, Mass. 

At the business meeting of the A. C. M. the same officers 
were re-elected, viz.: 
President 
First Vice-President 
Second Vice-President...... ; 


i SU Re Whushee: cab cette ncoueeesp Vebhede Padneeiee E. M. Bowman 
...Clarence Eddy. 
CSP a Cee eee eeee S. B. Whitney. 
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The examiners for the coming year are : 
Piano. 
Messrs. William Mason, W. H, Sherwood and Louis Maas. 
Vocal. 
Mr. J. H. Wheeler, Mrs. Luisa Cappiani and Mrs Sara Hershey Eddy. 
Music in Public Schools. 
W. F. Heath, N, Coe Stewart and W. H. Dana. 
Organ. 
Messrs. Clarence Eddy, S. P. Warren and S. B. Whitney. 
Violin. 
Henry Schradieck, Joseph Mosenthal and S. E. Jacobsohn. 
Musical Theory. 


E. M. Bowman, Frederic Grant Gleason and W. W. Gilchrist. 








HOME NEWS. 


a 
Miss Aus der Ohe, the pianist, has been engaged for 
the Worcester festival in September. 
Mr. F. W. Riesberg, organist, of Lafayette Street 
Church, Buffalo, left for Europe on the steamer Rotterdam last 
Saturday. 
Mr. George Manning Nowell, the Boston pianist, who 
has been in attendance at the M. T. N. A. meeting in Indiana- 
polis, passed through the city Saturday on his way home. 
The chorus and ballet of the late National Opera 
Company have dissolved their combined efforts to collect the 
money due them, and will seek to recover individually. 

——The Mathilde Lennon Concert Company of the com- 
ing season includes Mrs. H. F. Knowles, soprano; Mrs. Mathilde 
Lennon, contralto; Mr. H. A. Thayer, tenor; Mr. Joseph W. 
Leach, baritone, and Mr. Rudolf King, pianist and accom- 
panist. 

















Philadelphia will have several series of symphony con- 
certs during the coming winter, as Mrs. Gillespie expects to ar- 
range for a series of eight by the Thomas orchestra, and Messrs. 
Burditt and North will add another series by the Boston Sym- 
phony Orchestra. 


-——The following sentences are taken from Mayor 
Bruck's address of welcome delivered at the opening of the 
eighth annual meeting of the Ohio Music Teachers’ Association, 
at Columbus, Ohio : 


You have come from your distant homes in the State of Ohio to meet to- 
gether and renew the acq and friendships formed in your previous 
assemblings, and to exchange the valuable experience in the line of your pro- 
fession, so that each and everyone can be tne gainer of the other's thought, 
labor and research, not selfishly keeping the same for the benefit of the in- 
dividual, but anxious and willing that the entire profession should avail itself 
of the knowledge and acquirements which have been attained in carrying out 
your daily work, This alone ought tocommend your annual meeting. In 
these days of active strife in business and profession it is indeed a pleasure to 
see an association like yours cast aside personal and selfish interest and meet, 
not as envious and zealous antagonists, but as friends and brethren who, im- 
bued with love and respect for the profession which you have selected as 
your life-work, join willing hands to further and advance the position and 
ding of your p' , and by research and delightful discussion make 
the public at large the recipient of your favors. What can | say in praise of 
music? Music is an educator; no lover of music not made thereby a better 
man, whose feelings, whose sentiments and desires are not made purer, richer 
and more grand, elevating him, making him more refined, and all in alla 
better and more useful member of society— 


Is there a heart that music cannot melt ? 

Alas ! how is that rugged heart forlorn! 

Is there who ne'er those mystic imports felt 
Of solitude and melancholy born? 

He needs not woo the music, He is her scorn. 





t £, 











..--An extended description of Liszt's bequests to the 
Vienna Museum has been published, as follows: The first is 
Mozart’s spinet, which looks like a table about two yards long, 
has only black keys, no pedal, and comprises five octaves. The 
second is Haydn's writing-case, which has on the cover a beauti- 
ful painting in water-colors by Wigand, representing a concert 
given by Princess Trauttmansdorf, in the saloon of the Vienna 
Academie, in honor of Haydn. There are 100 persons in all 
painted on this cover, and while all others have their heads bared, 
Haydn alone sits ina large arm-chair, with covered head, and 
before him stands the beautiful Princess Esterhazy, dressed in 
white, handing him a red shawl to protect him against the 
draught. ‘‘ The Creation” was given at this concert, and the 
aged composer was so moved at the passage, ‘‘And there was 
light,” that he burst into tears and had to leave the salon. The 
third is the baton which the city of Vienna gave to Liszt in 1856, 
when he directed a concert in honor of Mozart’s birthday. The 
fourth is the mask of Beethoven, taken from him, as some say, 
after his death, and others during life, in wax. From it have 
been made all the gypsum and marble busts later. 

.. Dr. Filippi, of Milan, is dead. Figaro says of him: 

Death has lately been busy in the musical world. Dr. Filippi, the cele- 
brated Milanese critic, died recently at the age of fifty-four, of apoplexy. 
He studied music at Vienna and Venice, and was at one time editor of the 
Milan Gassetta Musicale, was founder of /i Mondo Artistico. and has since 
1859 been musical criticof the Perseveranza, Filippi had a perfect craze for 
attending first representations of operas, and for that purpose he frequently 
visited London, Paris, Vienna, Brussels, Berlin and other cities, He was an 
early champion of Beeth , and on attending at Bayreuth for the produc- 
tion of the “ Nibelung’s Ring” he was converted to Wagnerism, He leaves 
a widow, the opera singer Mrs. Paolina Veneri, and adaughter of sixteen. 
Another gentleman bearing a similar name, Joseph de Filippi, but in no way 
related to the critic, died on the previous Thursday, the 23d ult. He was a 
son of a surgeon who had served in the army of Bonaparte, and although he 
was born in 1825 at Milan he lived forty years in France, He wrote the trans- 
lations of all the operas published by Michel Lévy for the Paris Italian 
Opera, he was a musical critic, and was the author of several books on 





Mason & Hamlin Pianos. 

ITH a view to present to the musical public and 

the music trade a real musical instrument, an instru- 
ment which would in its genre, as the French would say, rank 
with the organs manufactured by the Mason & Hamlin Com- 
pany, that renowned house has been engaged for years in experi- 
ments and tests in piano construction, stimulated by a high aim, 
and consequently conscious of a result which would not only 
satisfy the general public but would also appeal to the culti- 
vated musician. All this work and this labor appears before us 
in the shape of the improved and patented Mason & Hamlin 
piano, which has unostentatiously, but determinedly, been forcing 
its way to recognition strictly upon its merits, until it has now 
gained such a foothold that the company has been able to pub- 
lish a large octavo pamphlet, containing the names of hundreds 
of purchasers of Mason & Hamlin’s uprights in all sections of 
this country, together with the testimonials of the same, and 
also those of pianists and music teachers, as well as dealers 
and tuners. 
For some time past we have had no hesitation in publicly and 
privately indorsing the beautiful improved upright and the grand 
piano made by the Mason & Hamlin Company. And let us say 
right here that no expense is spared to build these instruments in 
the most substantial and thorough manner. The material used, 
the quality of the labor applied, the time consumed in construc- 
tion, and the attention given to details under the guidance of ex- 
perts, assure a high-grade article from the very outset. In fact, 
the musical world, not only here but all over the civilized globe, 
knows that there is nothing cheap about any product bearing the 
name or imprint of Mason & Hamlin. And this is all we can 
say, which is nothing more or less than an endorsement of a 
universally expressed sentiment. It would fill several editions of 
this paper to reproduce the many testimonials now in posses- 
sion of the company, and for this reason we have selected a num- 
ber, which, according to classification, we present to our numer- 
ous readers in the profession and the trade. We will begin with 
artists first : 
{From J. A. Van Kuren, Professor of Vocal Music and Teacher of Sight 
Singing in Public Schools, New London, Conn., April 23, 1887.) 

Iam more than satisfied with my piano, purchased of you more than a 
year ago. Its“ timbre” or quality of tone is all that could be desired, and 
through the medium of the delightful action is either plaintive or bold 
(but never vulgar or stringy), at the will of the performer, making it, with 
your new method of stringing, thereby insuring permanency of pitch, a 
combination of excellences never before arrived at in the manutacture of 
upright pianos. J. A. Van Kuren. 





{From Prof. F. B. Rice, Warner Hall, Ober:in Conservatory of Music, Ober- 
lin, Ohio, May 1, 1887.] 

lt affords me great pleasure to say a word in regard to the pianos that we 
purchased of you more than a year ago. They have had severe use and 
have stood the test in a most satisfactory manner. It is easy to see that 
our students prefer them to any pianos that we have, and we have instru- 
ments from eight or ten other manufacturers. Our tuner told me a short 
time ago that we had nothing that began to equal the Mason & Hamlin 
pianos for staying in tune. The touch is very free and pleasant, and the 
tone excellent. F. B. Rice, 





[From Dr. William Mason, the eminent Pianist and Teacher, Orange, 
N., J., June 2, 1887.] 

I am of the opinion that the Mason & Hamlin pianofortes are first-class in- 
struments in every particular, being of sound and thorough workmanship, 
and possessing a tone full and sonorous, and at the same time of sympathetic 
and musical quality. 

The action is firm yet sensitive, and quickly resp to the d 
all the varieties of touch employed in artistic and expressive playing. 
WittiaM Mason, 


. d 


of 








[From Prof. Charles R. Adams, the eminent Teacher of Vocal Music, 
Boston, Mass,, May 6, 1887.] 

The pianos I have purchased of you have given excellent satisfaction. The 
tone is full, pure and musical. and on account of your improved method of 
stringing, they need much less tuning than instruments constructed upon the 
wrest- pin system. I consider your pianos thoroughly first-class, and recom- 
mend them to all my pupils and friends with utmost confidence. 

Cuarres R. ADAms. 





[From Edward Remenyi, the celebrated violinist.] 
The Mason & Hamlin piano is the finest upright in the market. 
Epwarp REMENY!. 


[From Robert Goldbeck, the pianist and composer.] 
The Mason & Hamlin upright pianos are characterized by peculiarly bright, 
pure musical tones, while the action is delicately responsive and capable of 
quickest possible repetition. The dinary durability and capacity for 
sustained pitch secured by their peculiar construction are invaluable. As a 
whole, these pianos are certainly worthy of highest commendation. 
Rospert GoLppeck. 








[From Henri Paling, piano virtuoso (ex-Laureat du Conservatoire), Nashville, 
Tenn., May 29, 1886.] 

Your piano with the improved tuning system is, beyond question, the most 

important improvement made in pianos ever since the first piano was made, 

nearly two hundred years ago. Henri Paine. 


[From Charles Fradel, piano teacher, New York, N. Y.] 
I consider your new upright piano as one of the finest toned instruments I 
have played on. CHARLES FRADEL. 





And here is a general testimonial : 


The Mason & Hamlin upright pianos are characterized by peculiarly 

bright, pure musical tones, while their action is delicately responsive and 

capable of quickest possible repetition. Their new method of stringing is a 

radical advance in the art of pianoforte construction, and seems to be all that 

is claimed for it, Were its only advantage over the old system that of stand- 

ing better in tune, which must be the case, it would be entitled to the very 

highest commendation, Not less valuable, however, if less apparent, is the 

great durability which is undoubtedly secured by the new construction. 
Junius W. Hit, 

Professor of Music, Wellesley College, Massachusetts. 
Cuas. R, Forp, 

Organist Dr. Patnam’s Church, Boston Highlands, 

Ai J, Davis, Organist, New York. 





theatrical architecture. He had a fine theatrical library, 








Atex, Lambert, Pianist, New York. 


accuracy, avoiding the difficulties encountered in the old system. 


the proper pitch he jerks it a little more. 
beyond the desired point he turns the pin backward, then forward again, and 
thus he continues twisting the pins one way and then the other, until he ob- 
tains the desired pitch. This annoying perplexity (especially with the ma- 
jority of cheap pianos now flooding the country) is exceedingly trying to the 
tuner, however experienced he may be. Besides this, it takes up a great deal 
of his time, while the action of turning the pins forward and backward 
loosens them gradually on the wrest-plank and injures the instrument. 
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A number of dealers submit these unequivocal testimonials : 
[From L. B. Powell & Co., Scranton, Pa., May 16, 1887. | 
The Mason & Hamlin piano has arrived, and we are very much pleased 


with it, and the more we try it the better we like it. 
L. B, Poweir & Co. 





[From James F, Gill, Meriden, Conn., May 12, 1887.) 
Have just received the piano, and am highly pleased with it. 
The action is a great improvement, 


It has a 
rich, full, even tone of great sweetness. 
and reminds me of a grand. Your method of stringing I consider a success, 
and my experience with your pianos is that they -tand well in tune, give 
good satisfaction, in fact, do not require one-third the tuning those tuned by 
the old system. James F. Girt. 


[From Yohn Brothers, York, Pa., May 19, 1887.) 

We think the Mason & Hamlin piano is all that could be desired as to 
tone, action and general features, while its peculiar method of stringing we 
believe to be a decided and great advance over the old “* wrest-pin’’ system. 

Youn Broruers. 








[From Louis Winkler, Kingston, Jamaica, West Incies, May, 1887.] 

It gives me great pleasure to state that I find your improved pianos are 
peculiarly fitted to withstand the severe atmospheric changes to which our 
islands are subjected. Your improved screw-stringer in unquestionably a 
great advance over the wrest-pin system. For standing in tune and at pitch 
the Mason & Hamlin is unrivaled. In action and refinement of tone I can 
say the same for these splendid instruments. Louis WINKLER. 





[From Carter & Pierce, Springfield, Mass., September 4, 1886 } 
These pianos are very fine. We have congratulated ourselves many times 
since they came. If we can't make a success with these pianos we shall 
throw up the sponge. 
the action perfect. 


They are excellent in tone, the finish is splendid and 
Carter & Pierce, 





{From J. R. Stannard, Boonville, N. Y., June 3, 1887.] 

I have great confidence in your pianos. They are thoroughly made, have 
a pleasing tone, the best of actions, and are the most remarkable pianos for 
staying in tune I ever saw. 

I have given the piano you shipped me a most thorough trial, used it in 
three concerts and have rented it since December 21, 1886, and to-day the 
piano is up to concert pitch and has not been tuned since it left the factory. 
J. R. STANNARD. 


To these testimonials we add the testimony of tuners, who 
are the most competent and valuable judges of most of the 
essential features of the piano. 


[From John Gordon, Chicago, Ill., September, 1386.] 


It is nearly four years since I began to work on the Mason & Hamlin 


pianos. During the last six months I have tuned between two and three 
hundred of them. After this experience it gives me pleasure to state the 
following : 


First—I was able to tune these pianos without difficulty from the very first. 
Second—I would rather tune two pianos strung with the Mason & Hamlin 
stringer than one strung on the wrest-pin system, taking the pianos as they 
run. It is not only easier to do fine tuning with the stringer, but it takes 
less than one-half of the physical effort required by wrest-pins 
Third—These pianos will absolutely not fall from pitch after six months’ 
use. 
Fourth—They will stand in tune 50 per cent. better than those strung with 
wrest-pins, 

Fifth—I have never broken a string on the Mason & Hamlin piano while 
tnning, or had one to put on to a piano in use during the four years since I 
began to tune, I consider this fact the greatest possible recom nendation to 
the stringer. But, if required, 1 can put in a string more easily than with 
wrest-pins. 

Sixth—I consider the workmanship in the Mason & Hamlin piano as first- 
class in every respect. Joun Gorpon 





[From F. H. Vinton, Bedford, N. Y., May 19, 1887.) 
I find the Mason & Hamlin pianos do all you claim, but do not think you 
do them justice in your circulars, on the point of musical refinement, as you 
term it. They can be tuned to a degree of perfection that is simply de- 
lightful. F. H. Vinton. 





[From A, Redeuill, Vallejo, Cal.] 
The principal advantage of Mason & Hamlin’s “ screw-stringer,”’ 
exclusively in their upright pianos, consists in its power to keep in tune so 
much longer than those with the iron-pin system, and in the great facility 
with which it is tuned. In this new invention the strings are held so firmly 
by screws through an iron flange that it is an utter impossibility for them to 
slip back. Tuners can bring the strings to the required pitch with ease and 


used 


Let us 
illustrate this with a tuner at work on a piano with the old wrest-pin system. 
He first turns the pin forward ; seeing that he has not brought the string to 
Finding that he has brought it 


With the Mason & Hamlin new system this difficulty is overcome and the 


tuner can bring the string to the required pitch at the first trial with accuraey 
and, however unprofessional he may be, he cannot injure the piano in the 
least. 
lin pianos throughout the Pacific Coast, from frigid Montana to tropical 
Arizona, and his humble opinion is that they will keep in tune much longer 
and are decidedly easier totune than the instruments of the old system of 
wrest-pin set in wood—with or without the iron plate—and in this his opinion 
is sustained by a host of professional tuners and connoisseurs whom he has 
consulted, 


The undersigned has examined and tuned 100 or more Mason & Ham- 


Regarding the other merits of the Mason & Hamlin pianos, more compe- 


tent judges than the undersigned have passed their favorable criticisms on the 
power and richness of tone, elesticity of touch, exquisite musical purity, &c. 
In conclusion, the writer will say, with Professor Hensing, of Leipsic, Ger- 
many : 
most perfect and best which has so far been invented.”’ 


** Whoever has seen this new system must acknowledge that it is the 
A. Repeviit. 





[From H. E. Hewitt, pianoforte tuner, Youngerstown, Ohio, May 12, 1887.] 


In a piano the chief requisite is purity of tone. The pianos of the Mason 


& Hamlin Organ and Piano Company have this for their prominent attrac- 
tion, that their tones are so pure and free from noise sound without pitch. 
This, in part, isdue to your improved method of stringing. 
considerable experience in tuning your pianos I find that there is less labor 
and fatigue in tuning them, and they unquestionably stand longer in tune 
than those with th old wrest-pin method of stringing. 


Having had 


H. E. Hewirr. 


[From Daniel M, White, Boston, Mass., April 24, 1887.] 


I find that the Mason & Hamlin pianos are very easy totune, They can 


be made smoother and more accurate with less labor than any other make 
that I have ever tuned in my eighteen years’ experience ; and they stand in 
tune better than any upright piano I have ever seen of any make, 


Danie. M, Wuirs, 
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THE MUSICAL COURIER 








PERSONALS. 





BOUCICAULT ON Music.—Mr. Dion Boucicault, actor 
and playwright has lately been dabbling in musical polemics. In 
writing on the ‘‘ Decline and Fall of the Press,” in the July 
Vorth American Review, he says: 

If the record of other arts and of literature be examined, it will be found 
to show a similar lack of important productions, Fiction has lost its mascu- 
line power, and that field is almost exclusively occupied by women. In musi- 
cal composition, of the galaxy containirg Meyerbeer, Rossini, Mendelssohn, 
Bishop, Verdi, Donizetti, Balfe, Wallace, Barnett, Macfarren, Auber, Flotow, 
Bellini and a score the reader will not fail to recollect—only Gounod remains, 
and he, like Verdi, belongs rather to the past than to the present, which has 
produced Offenbach, Strauss, Lecocq and Sullivan. These are the exponents 
of the musical age! 

The peculiar classification Mr. Boucicault indulges in in the 
above is sufficient evidence that he is floundering around in musi- 
cal matters in a state of unconscious ignorance. However, as he 
is a literary man, we would like to ask him whether he has ever 
heard of a musician of the name of Richard Wagner. Mr. Bouci- 
cault’s picture adorns our frontis page this issue. 

He PLAYED IN LONDON.—Mr. Michael Banner, the 
violinist, played with orchestra (his father did not inform us what 
the composition was) at the Crystal Palace, London, June 8. 


HINRICHS.—Mr. Gustav Hinrichs, the able assistant con- 
ductor of the defunct National Opera Company, and the gentle- 
man to whose careful preparatory work most of the artistic suc- 
cess achieved by the organization was due, has concluded to 
make New York his future home. The metropolis’ musical life 
thus gains an important and welcome new acquisition. 

PRATT AND GLEASON.—On one of the special programs 
of the Chicago Bazaar concerts we find the names of two local 
composers, viz., S. G. Pratt and Frederic Grant Gleason. The 
latter conducted on this occason the prelude to his opera, “‘ Otho 
Visconti,” and the ‘ Priests’ March,” from his opera ‘* Monte- 
zuma.” 

NESSLER.—The well-known composer, Victor E. Nessler, 
whose success with “ Der Trompeter von Sickingen,” ‘‘ The 
Ratcatcher of Hamelin” and other more popular than great 
works has been more pronounced than deserved, is now lying 
very ill at Strassburg, suffering severely from neuralgia of the 
head. 

WICKHAM.—At Mrs. Patti’s recent London concert a 
clever young violinist, Miss Madge Wickham, who is an Ameri- 





cessful début. Mrs. Trebelli, Messrs. Guille, Del Puente and 
Abramoff appeared, and Patti sang six familiar songs. 


LAMPERTI.—Dr. Lamperti, son of the famous singing 
master, has been appointed for four years manager of the Milan 
Scala. He proposes to produce ‘‘ Tannhiuser” and Samara’s 
** Medije,” with Mrs. Borelli, Messrs. Negri, Devoyod, Du- 
friche, and Navarini as chief artists. 

DAMROSCH.—Mr. Walter J. Damrosch, who is spending 
the summer at Frankfort-on-the-Main, writes to a friend in New 
York as follows: ‘‘ To me the present summer is the most inter- 
esting I have ever spent. I find Von Billow to be, contrary to all 
report, a kind and companionable man, and above all, to me the 
most wonderful musician now living. His musical knowledge is 
something stupendous, and his interpretation of Beethoven sym- 
phonies and sonatas equally so. Through his fine musical 
intellect, and above all his way of comparing one work of Beet- 
hoven with another, he has arrived at certain conclusions in regard 
to tempi and interpretation which strike the listener immediately 
as being true and in accord with the nature of music. Of course 
he is hated most cordially by all the old German ‘ Sch/endrian’ 
(go as you please) Xafel/meisters. To me constant association 
with him (we live at the same hotel) is so full of interest and profit 
that I intend to stay with him all the summer, which, together 
with a daily horseback ride of two hours, cannot be called a disa- 
greeable mode of passing the time.” 

THE MUSICAL ExopDuUS.—The exodus to Europe of our 
brain, throat and hand weary musicians continues unabated. On 
July 2 Miss Marie Van sailed for a two months’ visit to her 
sister in Paris. On July 9 the veteran George Huss sailed, and 
on the 14th John Hyatt, brewer, of Brooklyn, started on a visit to 
the organist Guilmant. Miss Kate Chittenden has gone to Eng- 
land for a much-needed rest, and her place as organist of the 
Calvary Baptist Church is being filled ad interim by Mrs. H. E. 
Krehbiel. Miss Clara Louise Kellogg, who sailed for Europe last 
month, is going to London, Paris and Carlsbad, and will re- 
turn home in September to make an extended concert tour under 
the management of Carl Strakosch. 

EMMA ABzoTT’s LEADER.—Achille Tomasi has been 
re-engaged as musical director of the Emma Abbott Company, 
this being his seventh year with this organization, during which 
time he has produced nearly every opera in their present repertory. 
He is now arranging for the production in English of Marchette’s 
“ Roy Blas,” translated from the French by Rosa. 

MR. FINCK’S “ROMANTIC LOVE AND PERSONAL 
Beauty.”—‘* Romantic Love and Personal Beauty: Their De- 








velopment, Casual Relations, Historic and National Peculiarities,’ 
is the attractive title of a new work just announced by Macmillan 
& Co. The author, Mr, Henry T. Finck (Harvard, 1876), mu- 
sical critic of the Evening Post, and one of the contributors to 
THE Musica Courier, has collected a number of curious facts 
tending to show that Romantic Love (as distinguished from con- 
jugal affection) is a modern sentiment, only about six hundred 
years old. He analyzes Love into eleven constituent traits and 
emotions (including Admiration of Personal Beauty, Emotional 
Hyperbole, Gallantry, Coyness, Jealousy, &c.), and shows in 
separate chapters on ‘‘Love Among Animals and Savages,” 
‘Ancient Hebrew Love,” ‘‘Greek Love,” &c,, that although traces 
of some of the elements of Love are to be found among animals 
and primitive men, the majority were absent even in the love 
affairs of the ancient civilized nations, owing to the lack of op- 
portunities for courtship (chaperonage), the degraded position 
of women, and the substitution of parental dictation in place of 
the free choice of lovers. 

In ‘‘ Roman Love” Gallantry makes its first appearance ; and 
Gallantry gone mad is the characteristic trait of chivalrous or 
‘* Medizeval Love.” Under ‘‘ Modern Love” there are a number 
of sub-heads, such as ‘' First Love is not Best,” ‘‘ True Love is 
Transient,” ‘‘ Love at First Sight,” ‘‘ Coyness Lessens Woman’s 
Love,” ** Masculine Versus Feminine Love,” arguing that man’s 
love is deeper than woman’s, In three chapters on Genius and 
Love, the author endeavors to prove by numerous biographic 
illustrations that all geniuses are amorous, and then considers the 
analogies between “ Insanity and Love,” and the ‘‘ Language of 
Love,” including ‘* Kissing—Past, Present and Future.” ‘* How 
to Win Love” and ‘* How to Cure Love ” are two chapters sum- 
ming up the wisdom of philosophers, wits and poets, from Ovid 
to Heine and Byron. 

Six chapters are devoted to the peculiarities of French, Ital- 
ian, Spanish, German, English and American love, correspond- 
ing to six subsequent chapters on Personal Beauty in those coun- 
tries, as affected by the chief sources of Beauty—Hygiene, Cross- 
ing, Mental Culture and Romantic Love. That Romantic Love 
becomes an important source of Personal Beauty (through sexual 
selection) is shown in the analysis of Schopenhauer’s Theory of 
Love, and in a series of chapters on the eyes, cheeks, nose, ears, 
hair, complexion, &c., each one containing numerous cosmetic 


and hygienic hints and a history of fashionable aberrations of 
taste. Among the superstitions combated with scientific weapons 
is the notion that the sun is the cause of freckles. Brunettes, 
who have been so often slighted by poets and novelists, will be 
pleased with the statistics showing-that blondes are dying out, 
and with the chapter, ‘‘ Why Cupid Favors Brunettes.” 





can, but was a pupil in Berlin of Joachim, made a highly suc- 
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Musical Instruments. 


SWISS CHAMOIS STRINGS A SPECIALTY. 
No, 12 Park Place, New York. 


A’ instrument with a pianoforte k 
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action and tone of the piano. 
of tones and frequent repetition of 


‘cana “s 
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THE TECHNIPHONE, 


OR SILENT PRAC- 
TICE PIANO. 


ey-board and a genuine piano touch, designed to take the place of the 


ianoforte as an improvement upon it in learning the mechanism or technique of piano-playing, on 
all actual practice of finger exercises, scales, arpeggios, chords, velocity, time, accentuation, and all 
training of fingers and joints to delicacy or strength of touch, to suppleness, flexibility and precision, can be 
done, including the practice of pieces. It accelerates progress, saves money, saves nerves and saves the 
i i It saves the player from that weariness and satiety which the constant hearing 


passages is sure to beget. For the easy, certain, almost automatic 


acquiring of a perfect legato, and all grades of staccato, it is as superior to the piano as the foot-rule is 
superior to the eye in taking exact measurements. 
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7 West Fourteenth Street, New York. 
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Miss SARAH CECIL, 
Chickering Hall, New York. 


Miss MARIE G. LUKSCH, 

(Former Pupil of the Vienna Conservatory and 
Mme. Marchesi in Paris). Teaches Voice Culture, 
Italian and German School, Opera, Oratorio and Con- 
cert Songs. Apply, 1 to 2.30 P. M. Residence, 130 
East soth Street. 


ADOLF GLOSE, 


Pianist, Accompanist and Teacher. A p 








Mme. CLARA BRINCKERHOFF, 


Prima Donna Soprano. Concerts and Oratorio. 
Lessons in the Art of Singi ging. 
Address 219 East 18th Street, NewYork. 
Mrs. FLORENCE CLINTON-SUTRO, 
Teacher of the Pianoforte and Concert Pianiste, 
aga Fifth Avenue, New York. 
JOHN BAYER, 
Piano Instruction. 
York 


MISS ELEANOR GARRIGUE, 


TEACHER OF THE PIANOFORTS. 








Address, Steinway Hall, New 
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y- 
ing in Private. 
Address 210 East Tenth Street, New York. 


MAX TREUMANN, 


Baritone, Concert, Oratorio and Opera. Vocal Cul- 
ture. 1427 "Park ave., bet. goth & 8rst sts., New York. 


MLLE. ZELIA DE LUSSAN, 


Prima_Donna ano. Concert and Oratorio. 
Address Gro, W. LBY, 23 East rgth Street; or 
residence, 137 West 49th Street, New York. 


Mme. L. CAPPIANI, 


Vocal Culture, 217 Second Avenue, New York. 


’ CARL ALVES, 


Vocal Instructor, 
1646 Park Ave., near grist St, New York. 


MME. MURIO-CELLI, 


Vocal Instructs on, 
No. 18 Irving Place. 


Mr. GUSTAV L. BECKER, 


Pianist and Teacher, 
150 East 8and Street, New York. 


MR. WILLIAM COURTNEY, 


Concert Oratorio and Vocal Instruction. 
Address a7 Union jon Square, New York 




















FREDERICK W. JAMESON, 


Tenor. Oratorio and Concert 
Care of George Colby, 23 i. rgth Street. 


MADAME MARIE DAUSZ, 


Vocat CuLturs, 
Address “THe F.oripa,” 1 Second Avenue, 
or care of Steinway Hall, New York. 


ALBERT MORRIS BAGBY, 
Piano Instruction, 
Steinway Hall, New York. 








ERRANI, 
Vocat TEacuer, 
219 East roth Street, New York. 


J. F. VON DER HEIDE. 
Pianoforte, Violin and Wapeny Instruction, 

Lessons in Ensemble A Addre: 
AY HALL, New York. 


ACHILLE 





: 109 East 17th Street, bet. Union Square 
and Irving Place, New York. 


FREDERIC GRANT GLEASON, 


Teacher of Piano, Organ, Composition and Or- 
chestration. Lessons in Musical Theory given by 
correspondence. 

Room 44 Central Music Hall, Chicago, Ill, 


NEW ENGLAND 
Conservatory of Music 


FRANKLIN SQUARE, 








Thorough Instruction in Piano, Organ, Violin, 
and all Orchestral and Band Instruments, 
Vocal Music, Sight Singing, Harmony, 
Theory, Composition and Orchestra- 
tion; Piano and Organ Tuning; 


DRAWING, PAINTING, MODELING, PORTRAITURE, 


French, German and Italian Languages, 
ORATORY, 
ENGLISH BRANCHES. ELEGANT HOME. 
FREE COLLATERAL ADVANTAGES. 


Concerts, Recitals, Lectures, Analyses, Chorus- 
Classes, &c., in all 180 hours per term. 


For further information call on or address 
E. TOURJEE. Director. Boston, Mass, 
ESTABLISHED 1867. 


CHICAGO MUSICAL COLLEGE 


Central Music Hall, 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


Dr. F. ZIECFELD, President. 


Our Catalogue, which contains a musical lexicon 
and other valuable information, will be sent free on 
application. 








MISS DORA BECKER, 
Concert-Violiniste. Address 150 East 86th Street, 
New York. 


Miss LIZZIE WEBB CARY, 


Soprano: Concert and Oratorio. 20 East 16th 
Street, or care of Witt1am Courtney, 27 Union 
Square, New York. 


C. A. CAPPA, 

(Seventh Regiment Band, formerly Grafulla’s Band), 
turnishes Grand or Small Orchestra and Military Bands 
for Concerts, Weddings, Parties, Excursions, Parades 
and all other occasions, Address: 

as Union Square, New York. 


AMERICAN CONSERVATORY OF 
MUSIC, Weber Music Hall, Cuicaco. 
J. J. HATTSTAEDT, Director. 
8 Send for Catalogue, 


CAMILLE MUORI, 


Soprano, 


Concert and Oratorio. 
R. Currriss Warpg, Manager, 
271 East Chicago Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


Miss AUGUSTE M. FISCHER, 
46 Strong Place, Brooklyn, or Steinway Hall. 
Concert PIANISTE AND TEACHER OF THE PIANO. 


Graduate of the Conservatory of Music at Stuttgart 
and the Klindworth College of of Music at Berlin. 


VOGT CONSERVATORY or MUSIC, 
No. 19 East r4th Street, New York City. 


MAX BENDHEIM. 
Basso Cantante for Oratorio, Concerts and Vocal 
{nstruction, 
Care of Wm. Knase & Co., 
112Fifth Avenue, City. 


LOUIS BLUMENBERG, 


Solo Violoncello. Address Musicat Courier, 25 
East r4th Street, New York. 


Mr. AD. M. FOERSTER, 


Voice Culture, Piano, and Theory of Music, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 



































AUGUST A, WOLFF 
Violin, 
883 Park (Fourth) Avenue. 


JOSEPH COMELLAS, 
A Pupil of Plaidy and Moscheles, 
PIANIST AND ACCOMPANIST, 


Will receive Fay og Be in the art of piano playing. 
References: Schirmer, Messrs. Martens Bros. 
Messrs. A. Cortada & Wo. Residence, 39 W. 16th, St. 








Mme. EMMA RODERICK, 
ito. Assistant Professor to Sig. Emilio 


ESTABLISHED IN 1866. 


DYER & HUGHES, 


Manufacturers of ee 


ORGANS, 


FOXCROFT, ME. 


Ga Send and get our New 
Catalogue. New and 
Elegant Designs 
Just Out. 








Where we are not repre- 
sented, should be pleased to 
open correspondence in re- 
gard to the Agency. 


CA. SMITH & CO. 


WHOLESALE MANUFACTURERS 


—or— 


Upright + Pianos. 


OFFICE AND FACTORY: 
89 and 91 East Indiana Street, 
CEIICA.GO. 

















JAMES BELLAK, 


1129 Chestnut Street, 


ESTABLISHED 1847. 


GEORGE GEMUNDER, 


— MAKER OF — 


Tae WORLD-RENOWNED VIOLINS 


(PUPIL OF VUILLAUME OF PARIS). 


His Emperor Violin (the Kaiser) achieved the Greatest Triumph in Violin Making. 





LONDON, 18s1. 
NEW YORK, 1853. 


sr r 
CH Liston, 1855. 
BALTIMORE, 1859. 


NEW YORK, 1870, 
VIENNA, 1873. 


Artistic Repairing and Reconstruction. 


SEND FOR CATALOGUE. 


GREATEST SUCCESS 


Wherever Exhibited. 


PHILADELPHIA, 1876. 
(Not competing.) 
Alnte RDAM, 1883. 


oy Z, 1883-1884 
ONDON, 
Ew ORLEANS, 1884-1885 
(Not competing.) 
LONDON, 


ASTORIA, N.Y. 


1885. 








Norr.—Not connected with any other establishment 
of a similar name. 








First Golden Medal of the 
Kingdom of Prussia. 





+ 


Beautiful Tone; Fine Touch; 


Excellent Workmanship; 
Casework; Remarkably Cheap Prices. 


HEINR. KNAUSS’ SONS, 


-—AT— 


] Coblenz on the Rhine.| 


ESTABLISHED IN 1832. 


PIANO * MANUFACTURERS 


—TO THE — 


Emperor of Germany. 





First Golden Medal of the 
Kingdom of Prussia. 


Tasteful 





WM. ROHLFING & 


WM. ROHLFING & CO. 


—— DIRECT IMPORTERS OF — 


FORHBIGN «+MUSIC, 


Inclading Edition “ Peters,” ‘‘ Andre,”’ and all Standard Editions, 
Publishers of Edition ‘“ Rohlfing.” 


§@™ The Trade throughout the United States and Canada supplied at Lowest Trade Prices. 
Write for terms and Catalogues to 


CoO., Milwaukee, Wis 





SPOFFORD & CO., 


Piano Action and Organ Hardware, 
DOLGEVILLE, N. Y. 
















OARDMAN 
& GRAY:. 


PIANOS 


ESTABLISHED 1837. 






WARERUOMS: 


WHITNEY & CURRIER’S 


PALACE OF MUSIC, 
ToOaTsaDoO, OBmIO, 
Western Agents. 


FACTORY AND WAREROOMS: 








Contral 
‘Belari. Rapid development and complete education 
wi the voice. 123 West 39th Street, New York. 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 





643, 645 and 647 Broadway, Albany, N. Y. 

















BONED WITH KABO. 


DELINA PATTI, SOPHIA SCALCHI, &. 
Furscu-Map1, Emma STEInBAcH and others. the 
greatest livin Artists, wear BALL’S CORSETS, 
and endorse them as the most comfortable and most 
suitable for Vocalists, for easy and correct breathing 
Every pair sold with the fo lowing guarantee : 
If not found perfectly satisfactory in every 
respect, after three weeks’ trial, the money paid for 
them will be refunded (by the dealer), soiled or 
unsoiled. 


CHICAGO CORSET CO. 


202 Franklin Street, Chicago; 
402 Broadway. New York. 


JULIUS BAUER & C0. 


+PIANOS* 


Contain the most important improvements introduced 
in recent years, and are up to the 


HIGHEST STANDARD -°* EXCELLENCE. 


THE BAUER PIANOS 


Being manufactured in Chicago, buyers are enabled 
to obtain them of first hands, and thus secure a 
STRICTLY FIRST-CLASS INSTRUMENT at 2 
moderate price. 


JULIUS BAUER & CoO., 
156 and 158 Wabash Avenue, Chicago. 
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PUBLISHED EVERY WEDNESDAY. 


ESTABLISHED JANUARY, 1880. 
No. 388. 


Subscription (including postage) invariably in advance. 


Yearly, #4.00; Foreign, $5.00; Single Copies, Ten Cents. 


RATES FOR ADVERTISING, 
PER INCH, 
Three Months #20.00 | Nine Months. ..... ... ...#60.00 
Six Months 40.00 | Twelve Months..... . 80,00 
Advertisements for the current week must be handed in by 5 Pp. M. on 
Monday. 
All remittances for subscriptions or advertising must be made by check, 








draft, or money orders 
NEW YORK, WEDNESDAY, JULY 20. 1887. 
Marc A. BLUMENBERG, Orro FLOERSHEIM, 


BLUMENBERG & FLOERSHEIM, 


Editors and Proprietors, 


Offices: No, 25 East 14th St., New York. 


CHICAGO OFFICE: No. 148 STATE STREET. 


JOHN E, HALL, Western REPRESENTATIVE. 





ON THE ROAD. 


oo 





UR Mr. Blumenberg has just returned from a 
0 Western trip, during which he has visited large 
and small piano and organ distributing cities in a half 
dozen Western States. The result of his observations 
will appear in the columns of this paper during the next 
few weeks, although it may as well be stated now that 
the general impression made upon him is that the piano, 
organ and music trade of the central Western States and 
of Pennsylvania and New York State is unusually pros- 
perous. Mr. Hall, the Western representative of THE 
MusiIcAL Courter, left for Chicago, his headquarters, 
on Saturday evening and will visit several cities en 
And thus we meet all the leading people of trade, 
not only when they happen to call at our offices, but 
also in their own offices and ware-rooms in all impor- 


route 


tant music-trade sections. 

We may as well state right here that THE MUSICAL 
COURIER was never in so prosperous a condition as at 
present, nor has its influence ever been as great gs it now 
is, with a future before it that may well make its editors 


feel happy and inclined to be charitable to foolish 
and boyish competitors who are consuming time 
and energy in abusing us. Whether it be in Paris 


(where our Mr. Floersheim is to-day), or in New York 
or in Chicago, the editors of THE MUSICAL COURIER 
are laboring to advance the usefulness of this journal, 
and this in itself is at present, as it will be in the future, 
a source of gratification to the legitimate music trade of 
the United States and Canada. 





THE SPECIFIC CHARCE. 





HE specific charge which we make against Haines 
Brothers is that itis not their right, or privilege 
even, if they desire to gain the good will of the trade, to 
urge or engage journalists, to vilify other firms of piano 
manufacturers. Because this journal could not be used 
by Haines Brothers for such purposes; because we re- 
fused to publish the Patti and other matters involving 
useless disputes — one, for which Haines 
Brothers urged us to elucidate, referring to Messrs. 
Chickering & Sons in connection with a piano in a 
parlor car, Nevada's car, we believe—Haines Brothers 
could find no reason for the existence of this or any 
other music-trade paper. The Haines piano, of which 
we have said many pleasant things, as the piano de- 
served them, has nothing whatever to do with our 
argument and will not be permitted to enter into it. If 


instance, 


duced on the face of this globe, that fact would be no 
apology for the unreasonable disposition they manifest 
toward the firms they consider their competitors. “ The 
proof of the pudding is in the eating” in the Haines 
case most effectually, for, no sooner had they discovered 
the futility of their efforts with us, a chance gave 
them the opportunity to ventilate their spite in another 
paper, where they have been continuing on their basis 
with columns upon columns of abuse—the very kind 
which we refused to accept, in fact, to understand. 
What have Haines Brothers been doing for weeks and 
weeks? Paying out good money toward the publication 
of the most unpalatable and unworthy, as well as trans- 
parent, articles aimed at people and concerns and indi- 
viduals who have frequently favored them without re- 
muneration, and in the course of these articles they 
have shown a total loss of self-respect by disclosing busi- 
ness secrets that would be considered holy by a peanut 
vendor. There is no doubt that they have been con- 
taminated by the close intercourse with certain parties 
who have been leading them about by the noses, to the 
evident amusement of a great many people in the trade, 
and that may account for the curious view Haines Bro- 
thers have lately taken of what is known in the best piano 
circles as mercantile honor. No; that is not the way or 
the plan to pursue to sell Haines pianos. In fact, we 
may safely state that that is the surest plan to prevent the 
sale of Haines pianos. And if Haines Brothers believe 
that they have gained an advantage by using the Patti 
incident and attempting to use the Nevada incident to 
advertise their pianos, with the assistance of a copious 
shower of mud thrown at other manufacturers, then let 
us state to them right here that they do not deserve any 
credit even for that. They would to the present hour 
never have known, probably not have heard, either Patti 
or Nevada had it not been tor the very man whom they 
time and again discarded. We referto N. J. Haines, 
Jr., who gave the Haines piano whatever advertising 
advantages it to-day may possess. 





The Starr Factory at Richmond. 


N our Western trip we called a halt at Richmond, 
Ind., to visit the piano factory of Messrs. James M. Starr 
& Co., and found the town one of the most charming spots we 
have ever seen on this continent. Messrs. Starr & Co. have a 
large and valuable plant in that prosperous and rapidly developing 
town, and the firm is producing an upright piano which dealers 
should investigate. The factory is thoroughly organized ; the 
facilities for lumber and for castings are equal to those of any 
Eastern town ; water-power in abundance is at the refusal of the 
company and has proved a source of much saving. There are 
shipping facilities in all directions and every practical resource 
needed for piano manufacturing can readily be obtained. 

The result of all this is that the Starr piano is made in large 
quantities in a thorough and practical manner, and is offered to 
the trade with such advantages that the resulting increase in pro- 
duction will soon require additional manufacturing room. With 
the exception of the plate, hardware and action, Messrs. Starr & 
Co. make all the parts of the piano in their extensive works, 
where they have introduced all the latest appliances and machinery 
for the production of pianos. ; 

Mr. Benjamin Starr devotes all of his time upon the develop- 
ment of this industry at Richmond, and it is due to the energy 
and lucid business views of this gentleman and the financial ex- 
perience of Mr. James M. Starr that the firm has reached the 
position and attained the success with which it is now credited. 

The West consumes all the output of the factory at present, 
the best market for Starr pianos being Kansas, Iowa, Nebraska 
and Missouri and Indiana and Ohio. No special efforts have yet 
been made by the firm to give the piano its commercial position 
in the East, where a big market awaits it. Both style S and 
style T Starr pianos are uprights that could be readily sold in 
every market, East and West. 








—Francis Bacon has introduced something very handsome and 
attractive in the shape of a new scale, ebonized upright, medium 
size, 4 feet 4 inches high, with elegantly engraved closed pan- 
The panels are gilded with silver leaf and are beautifully 
Mr. Bacon can furnish larger size pianos with these 


els. 
constructed. 
unique panels. 
—Among patents recently granted the following refer to mu- 
sical instruments or parts thereof ; 

To W. D. Parker, for coupler for musical instrument. No. 365,092 


THE TRADE LOUNCER. 





T first it seems strange, but after a little reflection it 
appears perfectly natural, that I was the only 
editor of a music or music-trade journal who attended 
the sessions and concerts and festival of the Music 
Teachers’ National Association at Indianapolis from the 
beginning to the end. There was no reason why the 
others should have gone there, and there were a good 
many reasons why they did not go. The probability is 
that they will abuse me and my paper because! did 
attend. But I could not accommodate them and remain 
absent because they could not afford to go, as much as I 
desire to please them in giving them the news every 
week and showing them how a music-trade paper can 
be conducted with intelligence, decency and a proper 
respect for the ladies and gentlemen who are supposed 
to read such a journal. After my experience of the past 
month on the road I again come to the conclusion that 
the better element in this trade, the progressive and in- 
fluential element, despises personal journalism and clap- 
trap, calling of names and displays of buffoonery, but 
endorses me in editing a paper which has become a 
valuable compendium to the music trade for many 
reasons, chief of which is the fact that I eschew nonsense 
and know something about music and musical instru- 

ments. 

** & * 


During my absence Haines Brothers have again 
jumped into print to abuse me and show a letter written 
for their accommodation a year and a half ago when 
they were not in the retail business on Union-sq., but 
were on bad terms with Mr. N. J. Haines, Jr., who ran a 
place called Haines & Co. or the Haines Piano-Rooms. 
Outside of Haines Brothers, Swick and Beatty, the firms 
in the piano and organ trade can write their own pro- 
nunciamentos, and in the Haines case the fact that I 
wrote the letter which protected them, and which they 
signed and gave me, should have induced them to be 
grateful to me as much as it proves that they were not 
able to write such a document themselves. After I re- 
conciled father and son the letter became obsolete, as 
Messrs. Haines Brothers again went into the retail trade 
with N. J., Jr., incommand and the affairs I referred to 
cover that time and not the time when the letter was 


written. 
se F 


My articles, which are on file, prove that I have said 
nothing against the Haines piano. It was only when the 
firm claimed to have originated something in the piano 
line that I reluctantly exposed the fact that the Haines 
upright piano was a copy of a Chickering scale. If 
Haines Brothers would use the same science, the same 
knowledge, the same material and the same time in 
making their uprights that Messrs. Chickering & Sons 
use, they would be manufacturing a true copy of the 
Chickering piano. They are not doing these things and 
therefore, notwithstanding Mrs. Nicolini or Patti or 
whatever her name may be, although their upright is a 
copy of the Chickering upright, it is not a Chickering 
piano, no matter how much their great defender in bank- 
rupted music-trade journalism may say for them. 

**# & 

As I said before, my articles are on file and I can re- 
print them whenever I please to do so, and they prove 
that all the twisting applied to them cannot change their 
original purport. I say again that I printed nothing 
against the Haines piano, as I printed nothing against 
the W. W. Kimball Company. I gave the opinion of 
the editors of THE MusicAL COURIER of the Kimball 
piano that has just made its appearance. I said it was 
a box, which it is, and that if it were made and shipped 
out in quantities it would damage the piano trade, and 
during my trip West my article was unanimously ap- 
proved by hundreds of dealers, agents, salesmen, book- 
keepers and others whom I met. I stand by every senti- 
ment and word uttered in that article, and I again place 
THE MUSICAL COURIER on record against all the cheap 
New York and Kimball rot, falsely called pianos, which 
if distributed in large quantities will damage the piano 
trade and lower the standard of musical culture in this 
land. What is the use of endeavoring to raise the 
standard of musical education here if the pupils are 
destined to ruin every musical capacity by practising on 








Haines Brothers were making the very best piano pro- 





To George Steck, for a piano............ Tye Te 365.412 
To W. A, Lorenz, for an upright piano case........ 365,695 
To A. J. Gillespie, for stringing pianos... .. Ho ies ih 365,593 


these boxes that the Kimball Company proposes to send 
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The Superiority of the “SOHMER’ 


Received First Medal of Merit and 








Pianos is recognized and acknowl- 


Diploma 


of Honor at Centennial Ex- 








edged by the highest musical authori- 


hibition. 





ties, and the demand for them is as 


Superior to all others in tone, dura- 








steadily increasing as their merits are 


bility and finish. 


Have the indorse- 








becoming more extensively known. 





ment of all leading artists. 








SOHMER & CO., Siainilesteeeie, 149 to 155 E. 14th St., New York. 





NEW ENGLAND PIANOS. 


Woted for their Fine Quality of Tone and Superior Finish. 


anor NEV ENGLAND PIANO CO., 32 George St., Boston, Mass. 


NEW YORK WAREROOMS, 88S FIP TH AVENUE. 





STERLING PIANO 





Has no equal in mechanical construction, for 
Solidity, Strength and Durability, and its pure 
quality of tone is equaled only by few. 


We desire every dealer should see them. 
Our new addition to factory enables us to 


promptly fill all orders. 


We solicit correspondenee for prices and 


terms. 


THE STERLING CO., 
179 and 181 Wabash Avenue, 
CoE, ILL. 


FACTORIES 


Ve - “toe cian is due to its | 
i”) TONE, the MATERIAL used 

S | in its construction, and the CARE 

| given to ovens detail. 





AT DERBY, CONN. 








KRAKAUER 
BROS.., 


MANUFACTURERS OF FINE GRADE 


Upright Pianos 


WAREROOMS : 


40 Union Square, New York. 


FACTORY : 729 AND 731 FIRST AVE. 


ISAAC 1. COLE & SOW, 


Manufacturers of and Dealers in 


VENEERS, 


And Importers 


FANCY wooos. 


426 and 427 Bast Righth St., Bast River, 
NEW YORK. 








THE ENTIRE TRADE SUPPLIED WITH OUR LATEST NOVELTY! 


(Patented April 26, 1887.) 


INDEPENDENT FOOT PEDALS, ORGAN BENCH, HAND-BLOW LEVER. 


All can be attached to any make of Organ, thereby giving FOOT PEDAL PRACTICE in your own home, at a minimum price. 


Also Beautiful New “LOUIS FIFTEENTH” Styles. 


WILCOX & WHITE ORGAN CO., Meriden, Conn., U.S. A. 





AGENTS 


Prefer Decker & Son’s Pianos 
because they are genuine, 
honest, first-class instruments 
for which a fancy price is not 
charged to cover heavy ad- 
vertising expenses. 























DECKER & SON, 


Grand, Square and Ubright Piano-F ortes, 


WITH COMPOSITION METALLIC FRAMES AND DUPLEX SINGING BRIDGE. 
Factory and Warerooms, Nos. 1550 to 1554 Third Avenue, New York. 
‘LEAD THEM ALL.” 


THE PUBLIC 


Prefer Decker & Son’s Pianos 
because they are 
in brilliancy, sweetness and 





matchless 








power of their capacity to 





outlast any other make of 








Pianos, 
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TONE 2 pu aA BILITY 





FISCHER’ I. 
Py 





= OFFICES AND WAREROOMS! Gc, 


415, 417, 419, 421, 423, 425 & 427 W. 28th Street, N 


& C, FISCHER PIANOS, 


GRAND, SQUARE and UPRIGHT. 





70, 000 


NOW IN USE, 







ew York. ¢ 
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broadcast over the Union. On general principles I do 
not blame my colleagues for abusing me in my attempts 
to show how poor a piano the Kimball piano is; they 
know no better, and to them a Kimball piano is the 
same as any other—they don’t know the difference. We 
do in this office, and we propose to exercise our legiti- 
mate functions by explaining these matters. 
*ne # 

This is a list of a few gentlemen in the trade whom I 
met out West this time: 
Mr. Clarence Wulsin, of D. H. Baldwin & Co............ Indianapolis. 
Mr. Fuller, with D, H. Baldwin & Co - 
Mr. S. B. Bond, president of the National Bank, of } 


Fort Wayne, and of the Fort Wayne Organ Com- > Fort Wayne, Ind. 
pany ) 
Mr. Al Bond, superintendent Fort Wayne Organ Com- { “ 
pany ‘ 
Mr. Vogel, head tuner and assistant superintendent. a 
Me. Theo. Plain .....5 05 civesticcesscevsesveccrsssee ‘Indianapolis, Ind. 
Mr. Emil Wulschener “ 


Mr. Geo, C. Pearson.... 


Mr. P. J. Gildemeester, of Chic re ring & Sons. New York 

Mr. Petersen, of Petersen & Blaikie. . St Paul 

Mr ‘ C, Woodman, with the Ivers & ‘Pond Piano | Boston. 
ompany 

Mr. S. M. Lutz .. Decatur, Ill. 

Mr. Platt Gibbs, of Lewis, Ne weil & Gibbs.. .. Chicago. 

Mr. Henry F. Miller. .. Boston. 

Mr. William Miller sa 

Mr. E. N. Kimball, of the Hallet & Davis Company. 

Major Howes, of the Hallet & Davis Company. 


Mr. E. S. V« 
pany 
Karl Merz, with S. Brainard’s Sons.. 


xtey, of the Farrand & Votey Glens Com- | Detroit. 
] 


Mr .Cleveland. 


Mr. Henry Steinert, of M. Steinert & Sons .. Cincinnati. 

Mr. Ben. Starr, of James M. Starr & Co .. Richmond, Ind. 
Mr, Rattley, of James M. Starr & Co - 

Mr. Daniels, of Swan & Co s 

Mr. Albert Krell ..Cincinnati. 

Mr. Krell, Jr - oe | = 

Mr. Lucien Wulsin, of D. H. "Baldwin & Co booboces ” 

Mr. D. H. Baldwin a 

Mr. George W. Armstrong, Jr., of D. H. Baldwin & Co... - 


Mr. J. D 
Mr. Lee, of the John Church Company 

Mr. Putney, of D. S. Johnston & Co 

Mr. D. S. Johnston 

Mr. Levassoir, of Smith & Nixcn 

Mr. Smith, of Smith & Nixon 

Mr. Nimmo, with M, Steinert & Sons 

Mr. Mauss, with M. Steinert & Sons. 

Mr ta mingway, of the Wilcox & White Organ Company. Me riden, Conn, 


lrevor, of the John Church Company 


Mr. L. L. Doud, of the A. B, Chase Company Nerwatt, Ohio. 
Mr ote st, of the A. B. Chase Company - 
Mr. Zeidler, of the A. B. Chase Company . ad 
Mr. H. M. Brainard Cleveland. 
Mr. Isham, of H. M. Brainard & Co.. . bi 

Mr. R. S. Howard, with Hallett & Cumston. . Boston 

Mr. }. T. Wamelink Cleveland. 
Mr. A. D. Coe, of A. D. Coe & Co ui 

Mr, B. Dreher 5 ° 

Mr, Dreher, Jr ; ‘ cee ps 

Mr. B. S. Barrett 

Mr. John R. Henricks Pittsburgh. 
Mr. C. C, Mellor, of Mellor & Hoene 7 

Mr. Hoene, of Mellor & Hoene, — 

Mr. Hayes, of the Wilcox & White branch 


Mr. Samuel! Hamilton 
Mr with Samuel Hz wailton 
Mr. Brown, with Samuel Hamilton. 


And many others whose names 


McCumsey, 


have for the present 
escaped my memory. 
se 2 


In Cincinnati I found, notwithstanding the attempt 
that had been made by certain parties to stir up an- 
tayonism, that the best of feeling prevails among the 
firms. I am writing with some experience, having been 
“on the spot,” as Disraeli said, and am not indulging in 
any guesswork, and I reiterate that the piano and organ 
firms in Cincinnati are in the first place too busy to 
devote their time to useless disputations, and, in addi- 
tion to this, they are disinclined to do anything of the 
All the buncombe written on the subject hereto- 
be dismissed. Mr. Henry Steinert, 
of M. Steinert & Sons, spoke to me in the very highest 
terms, replete with encomiums of the treatment he had 
received at the hands of his competitors, nor did any 


individual, or any person connected with any Cincinnati 


sort. 


fore must therefore 





house, utter a single expression which could be con- 
strued as uncomplimentary to M. Steinert & Sons. On 
the contrary, the feeling prevails that the advent of a 
new, progressive and energetic firm such as M. Steinert 
& Sons deserves encouragement, because it will stimu- 
late the piano trade generally in that section. In fact, 
it has done so already. My investigation has also 
shown me that all the sensational newspaper twaddle 
published with the intention to create bad feeling in 
Cincinnati fell absolutely flat. The firms, one and all 
of them, have too much sense to take any stock in the 
stuff, in fact, most of them never read the articles, did 
did not know of the paper that published them, and I 
was frequently placed in the unpleasant position of 
evading an explanation in order to retire from the sub- 
ject gracefully. How strange all this seems! A few 
impracticable people here in New York, who should 
know better, expressed the opinion that M. Steinert & 
Sons would be damaged by the articles that appeared 
against them, although most of the published state- 
ments were utterly devoid of truth. Down in Cincinnati 
most of the parties that were supposed to be greatly 
interested in the matter knew nothing whatever about 
it, and it may be depended upon that I left them in that 
condition of happy unconsciousness. Times have in- 
deed changed ! 


*e * * 

In the John Church Company’s enormous ware- 
house everybody was busy. At D. H. Baldwin & Co.’s 
I learned that the house and all of its branches con- 
tinued to do a most satisfactory business. In fact 
the trade of this dignified and most excellent firm has 
never been so well organized and been under such 
thorough command as it is at present. D.S. Johnston & 
Co. were in excellent spirits, Mr. Johnston looking con- 
tented. Albert Krell’s new warerooms are imposing in 
appearance and he also has no reason to complain. By 
the way, Mr. Krell is here at present. M. Steinert & 
Sons have a beauty of a wareroom, its large dimensions 
and ornamentation giving it a stately appearance. The 
firm is very busy. Such is Cincinnati trade “on the 
spot” and not at a distance of about 700 miles. 

*e# & & 

The discovery and application for many useful pur- 
poses of natural gas have given Pittsburgh a big boom, 
and soft coal not being used to any extent now, the city 
appears as bright and clear as any city in the Union. 
J. R. Henricks is president of the People’s Natural Gas 
and Pipeage Company, which has already laid over 
twenty-five miles of pipe and will have forty miles down 
by the end of the year. It’s a big thing for Henricks. 
Henricks handles the Hallet & Davis pianos and the 
Wheelocks and the New England organs. 

**x* kee 

This reminds me ot the Hallet & Davis display at 
Indianapolis. The hospitality which this firm extended 
to the music teachers, artists and the trade in their par- 
lors at the New Dennison House was absolutely profuse. 
And it lasted all week,too. I have seen a good deal that has 
been written on the subject,but having attended personal- 
ly and watched the course of events, I believe I am en- 
titled in saying that thus far one important point has 
been overlooked. It is this: The local press of Indianapo- 
lis was obliged to pay attention to the Hallet & Davis dis- 
play, and as a result, the population of the State of In- 
diana had its attention turned to the Hallet & Davis 
piano, and that was one of the chief advantages gained 
by the company. The people who buy pianos in Indiana 
know the Hallet & Davis piano. 

* ee * 

The great conflagration of the fireproof (?) storage 
warehouse on Thirty-eighth-st. last Friday night con- 
sumed over 75 pianos. Albert Weber had his furni- 





ture and valuables partly stored in the building, the 
property representing something like $15,000 to $20,000 
all of which was destroyed. The insurance on it is 
large, but it will not cover the loss entirely. The Balti- 
more and Washington Weber agent, Mr. Harry Sanders, 
of Sanders & Stayman, called to see me on Monday. 
The firm opens its Richmond store (as announced in 
THE MUSICAL COURIER some weeks ago) on or about 
August 1, and will have the Weber agency for Richmond. 
Messrs. Sanders & Stayman control the Estey organs and 
pianos in the territory tributary to the three cities in 
which their warerooms are located., The Estey piano 
will rapidly gain a big reputation in that section of the 
country, which has been supplied abundantly by Messrs. 
Sanders & Stayman with Estey organs for about twenty- 


five years. 
** & * 


Messrs. Mellor & Hoene, of Pittsburgh, are enlarging 
and improving the rear of their warerooms. Mr. Mellor 
stated to me when I called on the firm last week that all 
the articles and remarks on the Hardman piano which 
had appeared in THE MUSICAL CoURIER during years 
past were endorsed in the estimation of his house by the 
facts as represented by the experience they had with 
these instruments, of which they have sold thousands 
which are in active use. Mellor & Hoene have done, and 
are now doing, an enormous trade with the Hardman 
piano, and the firm is thoroughly wedded to the piano 
and participates in its destinies. In the Western Penn- 
sylvania circuit the Hardman piano is unquestionably 
the best-known instrument. If other agents did the 
same thing they would make aS much money as Mellor 


& Hoene have made. 
s** * 


The new building of Samuel Hamilton on Fifth-ave., 
Pittsburgh, is the greatest structure erected in that city 
by private means. The wareroom is magnificent, the 
stock well displayed, large, and carefully kept. When 
one sees the number of organs Mr. Hamilton has on 
stock, one is convinced that the organ trade is alive 
again. es 

The new store of H. M. Brainard & Co., at Cleveland, 
will be on Euclid-ave. It will be ready for occupancy 
in September. In addition to the Steinway, Hazelton 
and Hallett & Cumston pianos, Messrs. Brainard & Co. 
also now have the Sohmer piano. They say the Sohmer 


is an “easy seller.” Why not? 
e# ee 


A. D. Coe & Co., of Cleveland, are the Weber and 
New England Piano Company’s representatives, and 
also handle the Behning piano. Mr. Dreher and his 
sons are doing active work for Decker Brothers’ in- 
strument and for Kranich & Bach. Mr. Barrett has a 
large store on Euclid-ave., where he holds forth with 
the Hallet & Davis piano, and S. Brainard’s Sons are 
busy, chiefly with publications and sheet music. Cleve- 
land is growing rapidly, and the country contiguous to 
it is filled with wealthy farmers and families, on the 
average more prosperous than in any other section. 
The Western Reserve, as that part of Ohio is called, 
is a remarkable section of this country. 

*e * * 

It might not be amiss for me to state that the Chicker- 
ing piano received a great boom in Indianapolis. It was 
played with satisfaction by such artists as Neally 
Stevens, Julia Rive-King, Lambert and Sherwood and 
how they played it can be read in our lengthy review of 
the M. T. N. A. festivities. 

eee 

The value of judicious trade advertising cannot be il- 
lustrated any better than in the case of Augustus Baus 
& Co., for I found the Baus piano one of the best known 
pianos in the Western trade; in fact, everybody knew 
that excellent instrument. 
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LETTER FROM THE WHITE HOUSE. 





Exscutive Mansion, 
Washington, D, C., April 7th, 1877. 


FREEBORN G. SMITH, Manufacturer of the 
Bradbury Piano, 


Wareroomsjand Office, 95 Fifth Ave., New York, 


Dear Sir: Mrs. President Hayes directs me to 
write you that the new Bradbury upright piano 
which she ordered has been placed in the Executive 
Mansion in the private parlor—the best place in the 
house—where she receives and entertains her 
friends—where it is greauy admired by her and all 
her friends who see it. It is a remarkably fine in- 
strument in quality of tone, finish and touch, and 
everything that goes to make it a truly first-class 
piano, and further, that it gives entire satisfaction 
in every respect, 





Very truly yours, 
W. K. ROGERS, 
Private SECRETARY TO THE PRESIDENT. 
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Music for the American Organ. 
[From the London Lady’s World for May, 1887.] 
HO does not remember walking down some 
quiet street on a Sunday evening, and hearing the aged 
harmonium of our youth droning out the ‘‘ Old Hundred” lugu- 
briously, with sudden gusts where the pedals were ineffective ? 
One could vividly picture to oneself the same broken-winded in- 
strument closed on week days, or used as a chiffonier, with a 
basket of wax or shell flowers under a glass shade as a centre- 
piece, flanked by two china figures or hanging lustres, each stand- 
ing on a wool-wotk mat of various hues. Perhaps even a crochet 
antimacassar had been specially draped over the glass shade to 
enhance its beauty! All this has long since, vanished, with many 
other pleasant and unpleasant things. And what have we in its 
place? An instrument so perfect and so beautiful that to describe 
it fitly would require a volume of itself, to wit, the American 
organ. 

To trace the origin of this marvelous invention might indeed 
convert us into believing in the theory of evolution. It would be 
impossible here to tell of the number of efforts made 
by Peter Riffelsen as long ago as 1800, before he con- 
ceived the idea of the melodica; from this development 
the melodeon: The next invention was the organo- 
violine. Then came the oline, the «lodian and the 
physharmonica ; followed by the #rophone, adiaphonon, 
harmonicon, patiorge, atid others too numerous to men- 
tion, In fact for twenty years inventors appeared to go 
mad about instruments of this order before the har- 
monitim finally usurped the position of them all com- 
bined. As this in its turn, however, has had to give way 
before the American organ, it will not be necessary to 
metition it further. 

Odd!y enough, as whimsical fate would have it, the 
Americans are indebted to a Frenchman for the origi- 
nal discovery of the principal of this organ. A work 
man in the employ of M. Alexandre, in Paris, having 
met with little encouragement there, took his idea to 
New York, where, with the usual spirit of progress 
which characterizes that nation, it was eagerly improved 
upon and developed, until in 1860 the first Ametican 
organ was produced by Mason & Hamlin, of Boston. 

Musicians were not slow to recognize the value of this 
improved instrument, and it is estimated that in the 
United States alone there are more than 80,000 cabinets 
and parlor organs made and sold yearly. It is now 
about thirty years since Emmons Hamlin discovered that, 
by giving a peculiar bend or twist to the reed, the quality 
and tone were greatly modified and improved. This has 
since been developed by patient experiment and shill into 
the art of voicing reeds, which has since been universal, 
and has done more than anything toward that improve- 
ment of the instrument which has made it so deservedly 
popular. 

The reeds in the American organ are smaller than 
in the harmonium, and there is more space left at the 
side for vibration ; this makes the tone more uniform in 
power. Another point of difference is that in the har- 
monium the wind is forced outward through the reeds, 
whereas in the American organ, by reversing the action of the 
bellows, it is drawn inward. In the latter instrument, also, the 
blowing is easier and the tone of a more organ-like quality. 

Inquiries everywhere, even from rivai makers, bave elicited the 
same reply—that Mason & Hamlin have brought the American 
organ to perfection, and thoroughly deserve the hundreds of 
medals, &c., which they have received as awards in all countries. 
I recently saw the gold medal which was presented to them at the 
Inventions Exhibition. It was designed by Wyom, and is a true 
work of art. 

One could not spend a pleasanter morning anywhere than in 
the music-room of the agents for these organs. There will be 
found all sorts and conditions of American organs—from those 
that can be packed in a box and conveniently carried to a camp- 
meeting in a quiet by-street, to the famous Liszt model, which 
has no rival for power and beauty of tone. There is also the 
Queen’s model, which received her Majesty’s ;warmest approba- 
tion. The London music-room of this firm, with its comfortable 
lounges and old engravings, is open to all comers, and there you 
will meet in its precincts the most celebrated musicians of the 

day. Many of them come and listen with rapt attention and ad- 
miraticn to the brilliant improvisation of celebrated organists, who 
are always kind enough to play for visitors who wish to hear 
them. Here you will sometimes find Sir Arthur Sullivan, Sir 
George Grove, Maud Valerie White, Gwyllym Crowe, Charles 
Godfrey (Horse Guards), Bucalossi, Lawrence Kellie, and even on 
some mornings the beautiful Mary Anderson and the gifted Mrs. 
Kendall; but, indeed, as everyone goes there, the list is end- 
less. 

Anyone wishing to learn the American organ cannot do better 
than procure Dr. Stainer’s ‘* Tutor.” This is recognized as the 
best treatise on the subject, as he has given init a graduated 
course of instruction, with progressive exercises for beginners, as 
well as short pieces of various styles, many of which have been 
composed exclusively for this work by well-known living com- 
posers. As well as being a ‘* Tutor,” the book is full of lovely, 
facile melodies by Schumann, Pergolesi, Macfarren, Sir Julius 
Benedict and others. The mere fact that the name of Dr. 
Stainer is on the title-page of this work is enough to bring it into 
general favor, for this distinguished musician is the highest au- 





thority in the land on all matters appertaining to organs or organ 





music, and he has taken special interest in the American organ. 
Another publication which cannot be spoken of too highly is 
the American Organ Journal (edited by J. Munro Coward). 
It is clearly and beautifully printed, music size, handsomely 
bound in volumes of six numbers each, and is altogether the 
best thing of the kind we have seen. The contributions are 
from celebrated composers and are selected with taste and dis- 
cretion. In Vol. I. there are forty-eight pieces, and in Vol. II. 
there are forty, every one good and of various descriptions. 
These volumes are not at all expensive; they only cost three 
shillings unbound. 

Chappell publishes an ‘‘Instruction Book for the American 
Organ,” with a selection of organ music. It is arranged very 
simply, and is easy to follow and understand ; but, apart from 
that, the compositions published in it make it a desirable acqui- 
sition. Among them are Mendelssohn’s ‘‘ Christmas Hymn,’ 
Gounod’s ‘‘ Ave Maria,” and ‘‘ Marche Religieuse,”” a volun- 
tary by Spohr, the ‘‘ Prayer,” from “ Masaniello,” and a lovely 
** Pastorale” of Schubert's. From the same publisher are 
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**Twenty Sacred Melodies for the American Organ,” arranged 
by Edward R. Terry. 

Dr, Rimbault has also brought out an ‘Instruction Book,” 
chiefly for beginners, although good in its way. 

Dr. Louis Engel has arranged some charming pieces for the 
American organ, notably ‘‘ Ave Maria,” by Schubert ; a ‘* Volun- 
tary,” by Chopin, and a lovely ‘‘ Andante” of Beethoven's. 
Prettier than all these, however, is a ‘‘ Gavotte,” by Sebastian 
Bach, which would make a capital outgoing voluntary or sortie ; 
this is also arranged by Engel. 

Under the heading of ‘‘ Sunday Evenings at Home,” Adolph 
Marschau has composed some very pretty music, which can be 
played either on the organ or the harmonium, and will go very 
well on the piano. There are six compositions in each book, in 
different styles, and very simple; the price is also moderate. 
‘* Arrangements for the American Organ,” by Frederick Archer, 
is excellent, and comprises, in Book II., ‘‘Andante and Allegretto,” 
by Mendelssohn ; ‘‘ Kyrie Eleison,” by Mozart, and ‘‘ Aria” of 
Handel’s, and a most beautiful *‘ Andante Tranquillo” of Men- 
delssohn’s, In Book III. there are a “‘ Kyrie” of Beethoven's, 
Handel’s chorus, “* And the Glory of the Lord,” and the ‘* Priest’s 
March,” by Mozart, all splendidly arranged and within the com- 
pass of an ordinary player. The published price of these num- 
bers is three shillings. Dr. William Spark contributes ‘‘ New and 
Original Compositions for the Organ or American Organ ;” these 
also are in ‘‘ Books.” Book I. contains, among other things, a 
solemn and impressive ‘‘ Funeral March,” in memory of the Earl 
of Beaconsfield. 

Anyone ambitious of learning how to tune and regulate Ameri- 
can organs and the best combinations of the various stops has 
only to invest in a little book, by C. Spanswick, called *‘ The 
American Organ.” 

American organs now are made in such pretty styles that they 
help to furnish and decorate a room. Some have little railings 
and shelves for books and ornaments ; but this is, we think, a 
mistake. 

None of these combinations are, in our opinion, advisable, nor 
would they be adopted by any true musician ; a trial in this 
respect to kill two birds with one ‘stone would only lead the ex- 


in wounding both. Nor is there any necessity to wave your form 
ungracefully to and fro whilst performing on the organ ; a little 
practice will enable you to move your feet up and down from the 
ankles without moving the body at all. Some musicians put ona 
great deal of “side” when playing either the organ or piano, 
especially when there is an audience present. They lift their 
shoulders, gesticulate with their hands between the chords, twist 
their backs almost into a spinal curvature, shake their heads and 
roll their eyes like the proverbial dying duck. There is not the 
least excuse for manifestations of this description, they are 
neither graceful nor interesting. The chief thing to be observed 
is to lift your fingers from one note before you play another ; 
many people spoil the most brilliant composition by running one 
note into the next, rendering a discord where all should be har- 
mony. 

One could run on for ever as to how to play the organ and how 
to look while playing. It is an inexhaustible subject, as, indeed, 
some performers are inexhaustible objects. Musical publications 








perimenter into the unhappy consciousness of having succeeded 





for the American organ specially are extremely scarce. We dare 
say that the supply will soon come up to the demand, as 
these instruments are becoming daily more and more 
fashionable. 


Trade Notes. 

—It is reported that Eldridge & Ralph, of Buffalo, are 
in diffi-culties. 

—A. C. Merrill, the prosperous Dunkirk piano and 
organ dealer, called on us last Monday. 

—The Nashville agency of the Farrand & Votey or- 
gan has been transferred from R. Dorman & Co. to 
D. H. Baldwin & Co. 

—De Volney Everett is now representing the pianos 
of E. G. Harrington & Co., and will travel for the firm 
extensively through the West. 


—Mr. C. C. Mellor, of Mellor & Hoene, Pittsburgh, 
is on his way to Block Island, where he will spend part 
of the summer with his family. 


—Mr. C. T. Sisson is traveling through Ohio in the 
interests of the Farrand & Votey Organ Company. He 
says the new styles of his company are taking wonder- 
fully. 

—Werlein Hall, New Orleans, had to be torn down by 
order of the Mayor, who.decided that the building was 
unsafe. The walls were very high and while tearing them 
down they fell upon the workmen, injuring a large num- 
ber of them. 


—We have received notice from Messrs. Louis Ritz & 
Co., the Estey agents at Hamburg, Germany, that Mr. 
William A. Ritz, the son of Mr. Louis Ritz, has become 
a partner in the firm, and that Mr. Richard R. Ritz has 
been granted power of attorney to sign the firm-name. 


—Mr. E. S. Votey, of the Farrand & Votey Organ 
Company, has just finished a very successful trip through 
Ohio, Iudiana and Illinois. He finds the Farrand & 
Votey organ more popular than ever and the outlook for 
fall business splendid. The trade is beginning to find out 
that this company turns out fine instruments, and the predic- 
tions are that the Farrand & Votey organ has a great future 
before it. 


—Richard Eisenmann, of Berlin, Germany,has patented an at- 
tachment to a piano, by means of which the tone of any single 
string, or any number of strings is prolonged by an electro-mag- 
net. Experiments in the same direction have been in progress in 
this country, some of which we have seen. 


—Rev. Mr. Talmage says there will be pianos in heaven. It is 
feared that the reverend gentleman, in one brief statement, has 
undoneall the good he has accomplished during the many years 
he has occupied the pulpit. We have heard ‘‘ sweet little angels ” 
drum on pianos in this world.— Norristown Herald. 


—Mr. Herman Sonntag wishes us to state that the fire which 
destroyed the ground floor of 12 Park-pl., occupied by the Thom- 
as Lloyd Fireworks and Toy Company, did not do any damage to 
his loft, and he is ready to fill any orders at present. His Swiss 
chamois violin strings are having a large sale. 








Kitty’s Piano. 





ILLEGAL SEIZURE OF A MUSICAL INSTRUMENT. 





N Justice Bollard’s court yesterday, Kitty E. Stone, a music 

teacher, sued EZ. H. Gadsby and wife and William Cullen, to recover 

$750, value of a Steinway piano alleged to have been unlawfully held by de- 
fendants. 

From the evidence it appeared that Kitty was living at 537 Seventeenth- 
st., a house rented from Gadsby, and that on June 1 was having her goods 
removed to another house, when a colored expressman, at Gadsby’s instiga- 
tion, took possession of the piano and carted it away. 

The sable express driver, who delights in the name of George Washington 
Lee, explained his connection with the affair, saying that Gadsby had in- 
troduced him to one Waldy, an alleged deputy sheriff, who produced what 
purported to be a writ of attachment for the piano and on the strength of 
the writ witness put the piano on his express wagon. 

The piano, which had been taken to the Notre Dame College, in the Mis- 
sion, was traced a month afterward by Detective Rogers. 

Judgment for plaintiff was returned.—San Francisco Bulletin, 
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Evidently a Bad Man. 
eee the Sunday Mercury, of Portland, Ore., we 


take the following : 


When a man attempts to earn a living honestly and by fair methods there 
is no one more willing to lose sight of his past history than the Mercury, but 
when after playing his rascally schemes in other places he tries to operate 
similarly in this city, the Mercury intends to give him particular notice until 
his whole record is written upon the minds of the people. Such a man is 
Ezra Durand, of the Durand Organ Company. Persons who have business 
dealings with this man will sooner or later come to grief, if his past history 
This man has a gall that is 
monumental, and his face is as brazen as that of a brass monkey. Were he to 
receive his just deserts he would now be wearing the striped suit and close 
If what the Mercury has said about him is untrue: 
why does he not demand proofs and commence suit for libel. He dare not 
deny anything yet published about him. Ezra Durand, the forger, well 
knows that if his true history were known he would be shunned by all decent 
Even in his cool, calculating villany he knows the bluff game he is 
playing is availing but little. Mr, Ezra Durand, alias Sam Brown, forger and 
beat, may laugh at the Mercury, but why does he not disprove the charges 
Can he deny that while at Centralia, Ill., he did 
Can he deny that he left Cen- 
tralia and changea his name to Ezra Durand? Can he deny that he left 
Can he deny that had he been prose- 
Can Ezra Durand deny the 
forgery of notes and checks to the amount of $3,000 while in St. Joseph? 


can be taken as an indication of his character, 


cropped hair of a convict. 


men 


brought against him by it 
business under the name of Sam D. Brown? 


large bills for goods received unpaid ? 
cuted that he would not have been sent to jail ? 


Can he deny that a custodian was put over him in that city and who allowed 
him to have but a single organ atatime? Further, Mr. Ezra Durand, what 
is there in that story about Mrs. Chalfant, of Kenneth Square, Pa., who was 


defrauded of her all? Shall we tell the public of a man who worked in an 


organ and piano factory and whose varied history would fill a volume? Why 
didn't you deny that story published in the St. Louis Globe-Democrat? Was 
it false and a slander? Do you dare deny any of the above questions we ask ? 


Space will be given him in the Mercury it he so desires. 
His business methods have been so thoroughly described that it is not 


necessary to give them further attention. The whole concern is a swindle 


and under the management of aforger. This fact alone is enough to blast 
the concern, as far as its business representation is concerned, The chief 
light in the concern is evidently not a man of wealth of Croesus, as his bank- 


sng account never exceeds a deposit of $200 at any one time. It is not neces- 


sary to point out the snide quality of the organs and pianos that bear the 
mame of the Durand Organ Company. The poorest judge of musical instru- 
ments could not fail to pronounce them as being job lot instruments. What 
the Mercury has stated about this man Durand it is willing and able to 
prove, and while other journals of this city are publishing puffs, at regular 
advertising rates, lauditory of this institution, the Mercury is single-handed 
informing the public of its true character and management. If the patrons 


of subsidized papers appreciate their course, we have nothing to say, but the 


evidence that the Mercury is pursuing the right policy in the matter is 
shown by the letters we have received from Eastern merchants of high stand- 


ing, who have had dealings with this man and know his true character. 


The end not yet. The exposé of this man Durand has but just been com- 


the Mercury declares him to be. For reasons that justify us, a number of 
things relative to this man have been so far withheld, not because it is to 
his credit, but in order not to drag in persons who have everything to. regret 
for their connection with him. 


Piano Manufacturing. 
HE following article recently appeared in a Bos- 
ton publication and we deem it worthy of reproduction ; 


If one stops to reflect it will be discovered that there are but few residences 
at the present day which do not contain at least one piano, parlor organ or 
melodeon, and in not a few cases the number is multiplied. This, in the city 
of Boston alone, comprises thousands, which not only indicates a musical 
taste as a prevailing characteristic, but contains a happy augury. 

The taste for instrumental music has grown with rapid strides during the 
past quarter of acentury. Sixty years ago the piano was such a rarity that 
one played upon in private attracted a throng of listeners that blockaded the 
street. The maiden or the matron who was competent to manipulate the 
keys through the intricacies of ** The Battle of Prague,’ the ‘* Winslow 
Blues,” ** Rifle Rangers’’ quickstep or ‘* Ditanti Palpiti,"’ was looked upon 
with reverence by the masses, who seldom heard a piano. 

The original piano in Boston was little better than the tinkling of spinnets, 
their predecessors. They did not merit the dual title given them, inasmuch 
as that for’-te was not their forte. However they answered the purpose to 
please and create a demand for the instrument, limited, of course, to people 
having a surplus to lay out in this way, as the business was done upon a cash 
basis, and the instalment plan was not originated till many years later. 

It was at this period that Jonas Chickering came from New Ipswich, N. H., 
to dwell in Boston, He had busied his mind for some time in developing the 
resources of the piano, and he had a big idea in his head in that regard, which 
something better than a bucolic existence was needed to develop. 


At that time Chickering was , though self ined and affable, 
and his genial good nature and kindly smile won the sympathy of the musical 
community, which was principally rep d by the bers of the Handel 
and Haydn Society, then about entering its teens. He rented a modest house 
on Nassau, now Common, street, for his abode and workshop. What little of 
piano making existed at the time was small in degree, and Chickering came 
to Boston to concentrate and direct this element, to make it important, rather 
than to reinforce it. William Knabe, in Baltimore, was his only competitor of 
any note, as New York had not begun to spurt, and for several years Chicker- 
ing and Knabe controlled the market for American instruments, and soon 
commenced a foray upon imported instruments. 
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Some of the early pianos made by Chickering are extant to-day. One of 
these, sixty years old, is doing duty vigorously in a boarding-house at the 
South End. This instrument was made especially for a young lady vocalist 
of Boston, by Mr.’Chickering, and he put good work into it as a mark of his 
For six decades the instrument has had almost uninterrupted daily 
use, and it will compare favorably in point of harmonic work with some bant- 
lings, notwithstanding its antiquated appearance, 


esteem. 


Fifty years ago Mr. Chickering was the acknowledged leader of piano mak- 
ers in this country. He had built up a solid business by providing solid in- 








fected work introduced here, of which the brain of Jonas Chickering evolved 
the idea, 


Between 1840 and 1850 Boston had become quite a piano-manufacturing 
centre. Mr, Chickering had erected a massive factory and warehouse oppo- 
site the Adams House on Washington-st. In this building were rooms 
for rehearsals of various small clubs, and they contained unique instruments 
and choice pictures, In 1853 this edifice, with all its contents, was desttoyed 
by fire, but the ardor of the owner was not i d, as sub events 
and notably the erection of the immense block on Tremont-st. vouches, 





Piano manufacturers in Boston forty years ago wefe nearly all located upon 
Washington-st., and they did their own selling. Middlemen were not 
known as a class, though some sales were made by music dealers, conspicuous 
among whom were Oliver Ditson, whose store was on a portion of the 
ground floor of the “old Corner Bookstore,’’ E. H. Wade, near Bromfield-st., 
and George P. Reed & Co., on Tremont-row. 

Henry Neibuhr, corneof Essex-st., made piano Selling a specialty, an 
was the originator of this branch of the business. 

The competitors of Mr. Chickering in Boston were Brown, Hallet & Wood- 
ward, Lord & Cumston, Lemuel Gilbert, Timothy Gilbert, George Hews, 
Stephen and R. C, Marsh, Wilkins & Newhali, Edwin Brown and Wilkinson 
& Coy, upon Washington-st., with Henry Parkhurst & Co. on Boylston-st., 
Alonzo Dexter and Amory Gamage on Harrison-ave., Albert W. Ladd in 
Fayette-court, Heaman & McGregor on Bromfield-piace and Harper & San- 
ford on Court-st., and most of the firms in existence to-day, other than the 
Chickerings, are offshoots from the parties above named, 





~—Some of our Western friends who are making pianos should 
try the handsome veneers made by Messrs. Isaac I. Cole & Sons, 
foot of Eighth-st., East River, New York. That's the place to 
get veneers for pianos. 


—At the M. T. N. A. meeting at Indianapolis we met Mr. S. 
M. Lutz, of Decatur, Ill.,who represents the Ivers & Pond pianos 
in that section. He spoke in the highest terms of these instru- 
ments and commented especially upon the honorable dealings of 
the company. All Mr. Lutz said was strictly true. 


ANTED-—A first-class piano tuner and repairer. Sober 

and reliable. Good salary toa good man. We also 

want an experienced, reliable piano and organ traveling salesman. 
Address, with references, Will A. Watkin & Co., Dallas, Tex. 


—The “melograph” and “melotrope” are two little 
instruments invented by an ingenious Frenchman named Jules 
Charpentier, which, it is claimed, will enable a composer to record 
permanently by electricity music as it is played on the pianoforte. 
This is a great boon for players whocompose with their fingers, 
and will enable them to deluge the public with trashy improvisa- 














menced by the Mercury. From time to time he will further learn that his | struments. "They wete so unequaled that foreign artists when visiting this | tions. However, it has an art side as well, since it will enable 
black career for the past twenty years is known. When Mr. Ezra Durand | country ceased providing others. The mere announcement that a Chickering composers of ability to escape the drudgery of writing. The 
bids farewell to Portland and betakes his swindling carcass and tricky ways | piano was to be used at a performance satisfied all. melograph records the music upon a sbeet of paper, and this 
away from this ciy to more congenial climes, the Mercury will cease to pub- Competitors came into existence, and strong ones some of these were. ‘ 
lish him, and until that time he may know what to expect. Ezra Durand | They each and all gave a name and fame to Boston pianos which has never sheet, passed through the melotrope, produces each note and ex- 
has been asked a number of questions in thisarticle,and unless he disprove | deserted us, and it is safe to assert that whatever of competition has sprung pression. 1 his was demonstrated most successfully by Saint- 
yhem it will be evident to even his most intimate friends that he is all that | joto existence in other cities it gained its points and plans from the per- Saéns. 
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HANDSOME IN DESIGN, 
SOLID IN CONSTRUCTION, 
BRILLIANT IN TONE, 
MAGNIFICENT IN TOUCH, 
BEAUTIFUL IN FINISH. 


tS AGENTS WANTED EVERYWHERE. 


Correspondence Solicited, 
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PIANO-FOR TES. 


we CATALOGUES AND PRICES MAILED ON APPLICATION. @q@ 


Warerooms, 58 West 23d Street, | Factories, 251 East 33d and 406 & 408 East 30th St., 











NEW YoRkZ. 
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WESSELL, NICKEL & GROSS EMERSON 


—— MANUFACTURERS OF — 
More than 45,000 Sold. Every 


Pianoforte Actions, 
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Finest Tone. Best Work and 


Material Guaranteed. 


~ PIANOS. 


SEND FOR CATALOGUE. 


EMERSON PIANO COMPANY, 


Wareroom, No. 146 A Tremont Street, 


GRAND, SQUARE 
and UPRIGHT 





ONE GRADE ONLY. 


455, 457, 459 & 461 WEST 45th STREET; 
636 & 638 TENTH AVENUE, and 452, 454, 456 & 458 WEST 46th STREET 


—-NEW YoRK +— 


WillaelOCK PIANOS 


763 to 785 East 149th ra New York. 


WAREROOMS 
25 EAST 14th STREET, NEW YORK. 
143 WABASH AVENUE, CHICAGO. 


©. REINWARTH, | JACOB DOLL, 


PIANOFORTE STRINGS, Pianoforta Strings and Dosks 











BOSTON, MASS. 


SOUNDING BOARDS, WREST PLANK, Ete. 
L BEPBURICE €0.. omc erases sew sons, 


» Factory and Mills, Stratford, Fulton Co., N. Y. 
SOLE ACENTS FOR THE U. S. AND CANADAS. 
BILLION’S FRENCH HAND FULLED HAMMER FELTS. 











DEALER IN MUSIC WIRE, 
402, 406 & 408 East 30th Street, New York. 


HAZELTON BROTHERS, 


<o— o 
THOROUGHLY FIRST-CLASS _ ( A WOoOsS IN EVERY RESPECT, # 


>=] APPEAL TO THE HIGHEST MUSICAL TASTE, = +o 


Nos. 34 & 36 UNIVERSITY PLACH, NHW YORK. 























ESTABLISHED 1851. 


VOSS & SONS, 


Fiano Manufacturers, 
No. 170 TREMONT STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 


HALLET & I) AVIS (9S Pl ANOS. GRAND, SQUARE and UPRIGHT, 


sed by Lisz ae Susana Wen, Bendel, Stra 
WAREROOMS : 





"aie, Pel , Titwas, Heilbro 
Gre: atest Master 


preter 


267 Tremont Street, Boston; 44 East Fourteenth Street, New York; 1117 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia; 811 Ninth Street, Washington. D. C. 
State and Adams Streets, Chicago; Market and Powell Streets, San Franiscee, Cal. FACTORY: Boston, Mass. 


poh a piet hingl cn | ER: x 
PIANOS 








HIGHEST INTEREST RATE! 
LOWEST DEATH RATE! ARE DURABLE AND WELL FINISHED 
LARGEST DIVIDENDS! INSTRUMENTS. 
ENDOWMENTS at LIFE RATES|! 








PRICES MODERATE. 














Assets, over $3,000,000 Factory, 528 W. 43d Street,| Fifth Avenue, cor. Sixteenth Street, 
ALFRED 3. mate: ’ omega » manners sear 4NEW ¢ YORK. 
IVERS 3 PON heetie = v7 BRANCH: Weber Music Hal, Wabash Ave, cor. Jackson St, Chicagn 


Elegance of Finish, 
(21,123, 125,127 Seventh Avenue, 





PIANOS 


WAREROOMS: 





181 &@ 182 Tremont Street, Boston. 





Albany & Main Sts., Cambridgeport 


Thoroughness of Construction. 


FACTORIES: 








147, 149, 151, 153, 155, 157, 159, 161, 163, 165 West 17th Street, 
+*NEW ¢YORK.+ 
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THE OLD STANDARD un Mi ARTIN GUIT ARS He ‘a 


Manufactured by C. F. Martin & Co. 
m= NO CONNECTION WITH ANY OTHER HOUSE OF THE SAME NAME. <2 








For the last fifty years the MARTIN GUITARS were and are still the only reliable instruments used by all first-class Professors and Amateurs throughout the country. They 
enjoy a world-wide reputation, and testimonials could be added from the best Solo players ever known, such as 


Madame Ds GON], 
Mr. J. P. COUPA, | 


also in Europe. 


Mr. WM. SCHUBERT, 
Mr. FERRARE, | 


but deem it unnecessary to de so, as the public is well aware of the superior merits ot the Martin Guitars. 


Mr. CHAS, 


Mr. S. De La COVA, 


Mr. N. J. LEPKOWSKI, 


Mr. 
and many others. 


H. WORRELL, | 
Dr JANON, 


Mr. N. W. GOULD, 


Parties have in vain tried to imitate them not only here in the United States, but 
They still stand this day without a rival, notwithstanding all attempts to puft up inferior and unreliable guitars. 


Depot at C. A. ZOEBISCH & SONS, 46 Maiden Lane, New York. 
Importers of all kinds of MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS, STRINGS, etc., etc., etc. 





LBY & 
Oo UNCAN 


Send for Catalogue and Price-List. 
COLBY, DUNCAN & CO. 
518, 520,522, 524 and 526 W. 48th St., N. Y. 





ESTABLISHED 1852. 


SMITH AIGAN 


ORGAN EP Go, 


BOSTON. MASS. 


CATALOGUES ON APPLICATION, 





C. N. STIMPSON, 


MANUFACTURER OF 


Carved« Biano« Legs, 
LYRES and TRUSSES for Upright Pianos, 


of New Designs for Upright and 
Grand Pianos, 


large variety 


Appress WESTFIELD, MASS. 





Kepach 


Grand. Square and’ Upright 


Received Highest Award at the United States 
Centennial Exh. bition, 1876, 

And are admitted to be the most Celebrated In- 
struments of the Age. Guaranteed for Five Y ears. 

&@™ Illustrated Catalogue furnished on application. 
Prices reasonable. Terms favorable. 

Warerooms, 237 x 23a Street. 

Factory, from 233 to 245 E. 23d 8t., New York. 


4PIANOS.> 


BEHR BROS. & CO. 


NEW PATENT 


Harmonic Upright 


AWARDED THE HIGHEST GOLD MEDAL AT THE 
NEW ORLEANS EXPOSITION, 


TEXT OF JUDGES’ REPORT: “The QUALITY 
of TONE, which is REMARKABLY fine, by_ its 
POWER and BRILLIANCY the SINGING’ qualities 
CH even throughout, the 
DESIGN, and 





of the Tits aT). the T 
i CONSTRUCTION nex CRLLENC E of 
. ie . PERFECTION of WORKMANSHIP.” 


WAREROOMS, 15 EAST 14TH STREET. 


iy Factory, 292, 294, 296 and 298 Piguens Ave. 
Cor. 29th Street, New York. 








ESTABLISHED 1847, 


SAMUEL PIERCE, 


READING, MASS. 


Largest Organ Pipe Factory in the World. 
METAL AND WOOD 


Organ Pipes 


The very best made in n every respect. 














A Bait mete of turnishing the Highest Class 
RK, both Flue and Reed, an 
ARTISTIC DECORATION OF’ 
FRONT PIPES. 
s also prepeved to furnish the best quality of Organ 
eys, Action, Wires, Knobs, & 


KNABE 


Grand. Square and Upright 


PIANOFORTES. 


These Instruments have been before the public for 
nearly fifty B pee and upon their excellence alone 
have attained an 


UNPURCHASED PRE-EMINENCE 


Which establishes them as UNEQUALED in Tone, 
Teach, Workmanship and ility. 





lee 








Every Piano Futty WARRANTED For Five Years, 


WM. KNABE & CO. 


WAREROOMS: 
No. 112 Fifth Avenue New York. 
817 Market Space, Washington, D. C. 














C. KURT ZMAN, crore. scuare and upright 
-¢PIANOFORTES,?>- 
{06, 108 and 110 Broadway, Buffalo, N. Y. 


ESTA BUISHBED 170907. 


ERNST ROSENKRANZ, 


Piano Manufacturer, 
DRESDEN, GERMANY. 


> 





Thousands of thitee initenee in use in America, 


GRAND AND UPRIGHT PIANOS 


At prices which will enable the Agent to make handsome profits, 





=” AGENTS WANTED IN ALL THE LARCE CITIES OF THE UNITED STATES. 


WABISHGCO,|- mee 


JPITLA NOS. 
Piano Manufacturers. 


Factory 239 E. Forty-first St.,. 
NEW YORE. 


Dealers admit they are the best medium-priced 
Piano in America. (~~ Sena for Catalogue, 





FIRST-CLASS PIANOS at Very Low Prices. 


DEALERS’ OPPORTUNITY! 


2" Corresponpence Soxicitep. 


Office and Warerooms: 243-245 E. Chicago Ave. ; 


Factory: 51-53-55 Pearson Street, N. B.—Pianos not shipped before being thoroughly 





204 & 206 W. Baltimore 8t., Baltimore. 





CHICAGO, ILL. Tuned and Regulated. 











PIANOFORTE 


— Ooy'— 


GEBRUDER ENAKE, & 


MUNSTER IN WESTFALIA, GERMANY. 


MANUFACTORY 





Factory one of the Oldest Established in Germany. 








‘= INSTRUMENTS FOR EXPORT A SPECIALTY. =~ 
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; 


ACKARD ORGAN. 


SEND FOR CATALOGUE AND PRICES TO 


FORT WAYNE ORGAN CO., 





~~#2IT HAS NO SUPERIOR! ~~ 


TT 


‘FORT WAYNE, IND. 








ERNEST GABLER & BROTHER 


— ESTABLISHED 184. — 


Factory and Warerooms, 214, 216, 118, 220, 222 and 224 E. 22d St., New York. 


GRAND, SQUARE AND UPRIGHT PIANOS. 


AY our Pianos have our patent Agraffe Bell Metal Bar arrangement, patented 
July, 1872,and November, 1875, and our Uprights have our patent metallic 





action frame, cast in one piece, patented May, 1877, and March, 1878 which has 
caused them to be pronounced by competent judges, 


THE BEST PIANOS MANUFACTURED. 





ee 


BABY GRAND. 


THE SMALLEST GRAND 


PIANO MADE, 


Remarkable for powerful sympathetic 
tone, pliable action and absolute dura- 


GEO. STE 
GRAND, SQUARE AND UPRIGHT 


2PIXIrA MOS. 


_ 
LITTLE GIANT 


THE SMALLEST UPRIGHT 
PIANO MADE, 
Containing all improvements, com- 


K & CO. 


bined with great strength and volumi- 
nous tone, adapted for Schools, Flats 
and Small Lappe 





bility. 





a 


Warerooms, STECK HALL, 11 East Fourteenth Street, NEW YORK. 











JARDINE & SON. 


ORGAN BUILDERS, 
318 & 320 East 39th St., New York. 
LIST OF OUR LARGEST | 

GRAND ORGANS: 


Fifth Avenue Cathedral, N.Y., 
manuals ; St. George’s Ch., 
° W043 St. Paul’s E. Ch., 








WEGMAN & HENNING, 


Piano Man ufacturers. 








* All our instruments contain the full iron frame with 
the patent tuning pin. The greatest invention of the 
age; any radical changes in the climate, heat or 


NY Y. ny Pres. dampness cannot affect the standing in tune of our 
ernacle, 4; First Presbyterian instruments, and therefore we challenge the world 


Philadelphia, 3 ‘Trinity C that ours will excel any other. 
San cisco, 








New. Ori : orn 
ew eans, ;_ an itts- 
burgh R.C. © AUBURN, N. ¥ 





ISTULTZ & BAUER, 


— MANUFACTURERS OF — 


Upright and Square 


pe Sn a RD 





Vasheay oll irerdeese. 338 and 340 East last Sist 8 Street, New York. 





CRANE & CHAPUIS, 


13 University Place, New York, 


PIANO FELT MANUFACTURERS. 


BRAMBACH & CO. an 
TABER 


ORGAN C0. 





PIANO-FORTES, 


12 East 17th Street, 
FACTORY, 
Worcester, Mass. 


R. W. TANNER & SON, 


No. 858 Broadway, Albany, N. Y. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


PIANO HARDWARE, 


Brackets, Pedal Guards, Pedal Feet, &. 


Nickel- <dery Bronzing and Japanning, Fine Gray and 
Malleable Iron Castings. All kinds of Piano Bolts 
constantly on hand. 








Between Fifth aeons 


NEW YORK. 


Broadwav, 


Smet 













Patented. 





STRAUCH BROS., 


— MANUFACTURERS OF — 


Grand, Square and Upright 


PIANOFORTE ACTIONS. 


THE “MILLER” ORGAN 


Is the Best and Most Salable 
Organ of the day. 


AGENTS WANTED WHERE WE ARE NOT REP- 
RESENTED. ‘SREaIOStE, &c., FREE. 


> MILLER ORGAN CO., Lebanon, Pa. ¢ 








MANUFACTURERS OF 


UPRIGHT FIANOS. 


Among our valuable improvements, appreciated by pianists 
and salesmen, are our Patent Action, Patent Metal Action Rail 
and Patent Telescopic Lamp Bracket. 

Our Pianos are endorsed by such eminent judges as Mme. 
Rive-King, Robt. Goldbeck, Chas. Kunkel, Anton Streletzki 
E. M. Bowman, Gustave Krebs, eA Steele, Hartman, of 
San Francisco, and many others. 





| ¢ Sram. NEW YORK. 
The Best Piano in the Market. 
FPEER & SON, Manufacturers, 


212, 214, 216 W. 47th St., NEW YORK. 











I Special Terms and Prices to 
Responsible Dealers. 


GHORGH BOTHNER, 
Manufacturer of Pianoforte Actions, 


NEW FACTORY, 135 and 187 CHRISTIE STREET, NEW YORK. 


T. F. KRAEMER & CO., 








105 East Fourteenth St., 
NEW YORK, 


MANUFACTURERS AND 
IMPORTERS OF 


GRAND, SQUARE 
and UPRIGHT 


PIANO COVERS 
AND SCARFS 


Piano Stools, 

Music Racks 

Artists’ Busts 
&c., Ac. 








Goods sen 
~” on Selection 
p tothe Trade 
Prices, 


Ottoman 
Piano - Stools 


FLAGS AND BANNERS FOR MUSICAL. SOCIETIES. 





22 to 30 Tenth Ave., bet. 12th and 13th Streets, New York. 


P. O. Box 2920. Next to Steinway Hall. 2” Send for Illustrated Catalogue. 





EE. G. HARRINGTON! B& GO .g iin oS 


Unequaled in Beauty of Design, Excellence of Construction and 
Vinish, as well as in Volume, Purity and Sweetness of Tone, 


FACTORY and WAREROOMS: 449 461, 453. 455 and 457 


Square? Upright Pianofortes 


WEST FORTY-FIRST STREET, NEW YORK CITY. 
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STEINWAY 


Crand, Square and Upright 


PIANOS. 


Steinway & Sons are the only Manufacturers who make all component parts of 
their Pianofortes, exterior and interior (including the casting of the 
full metal frames), in their own factories. 


NEW YORE WAREROOMS, STEINWAY HALL, 


Nos. 107, 109 & 111 East Fourteenth Street. 





CENTRAL DEPOT FOR GREAT BRITAIN, STEINWAY HALL. 


No. 15 Lewer Seymour Street, Portman Square, LONDON, W. 


EUROPEAN BRANCH FACTORY, STEINWAY’S PIANOFABRIK, 
St. Pauli, Neue Rosen | Strasse No. 20—24, HAMBURG GERMANY. 





Finishing Factory, Fourth Avenue, 524—53d Street, New York City. 
Piano Case and Action Factories, Metal Foundries and Lumber Yards at Astoria, 





Long Island City, opposite 120th Street, New York City. 


MASON & HAMLIN, 


IMPROVED 


UPRIGHT PIANOS, 


WITH THEIR IMPROVED METHOD OF STRINGING, 
PATENTED JULY 24, 1883. 


CHARACTERIZED BY BRIGHTEST, PUREST TONES, QREATEST DURABILITY, 
IMPROVED METHOD OF STRINGING. 





The Strings, being directly secured to the iron frame by Metal fastenings, will not 
require tuning one-qua:ter as often as Pianos on the old system. 


This new mode of piano construction was invented and introduced by Mason & Hamlin in 1882, and 
has been fully tested and proved, many excellent experts having pronounced it the “ greatest improvement 
made in pianos of the century.” 

For fifty years manufacturers have realized the disadvantages of wrest-pins set in wood to fasten the 
strings of pianos, and have been seeking to find some better way of securing them. Especially has this been 
the case in Europe, where a number of patents have been taken out for devices securing the strings by metal 
fastenings directly to the plates. Until the invention of the Mason & Hamlin Co, not one of these has proved 
practically successful ; but the constant striving of pianoforte makers for this iniprovement shows its im- 
portance, The lack of reliability of iron set in wood to fasten the strings securely, exactly and permanently, 
has been the most serious difficulty of piano making from the beginning. Not forgetting or underestimating 
the great improvement effected fram time to time in pianos, or the great excellence recently attained by best 
makers, it yet remains that the improvement of greatest importance of all, without which very highest 
excellence could not be attained, has not been successfully accomplished until now. 

Every piano of their manufacture will illustrate that very highest excellence which has always 
characterized their Organs, and won for them highest awards at every great world’s industrial 
exhibition for nineteen years. Catalogues of Organs and Pianos free to any address. 

WARKANT. Each piano will be accompanied by the fullest warrant. Determined to 
achieve the very highest reputation for their pianofortes, should defect develop itself in any 
one, the company will be more eager to correct it than the purchaser can be to have them. 

MASON & HAMLIN ORGAN AND PIANO CO., 154 Tremont Street, Boston ; 46 East Four- 
teenth Street (Union Square), New York ; 149 Wabash Avenue, Chicago. 








ONLY THE BEST MATERIALS USED. 





C. Cc. BRIGGS & CO. 


Upright and Grand Pianos. 


NO. 5 APPLETON STREET, BOSTON, 


NONE BUT ‘THE FINEST WORKMANSHIP. 











MASS. 














ALFRED 











Vienna, 1873. 


FELT AND SOUNDING-BOARD WORKS: 


DOLGEVILLE, N. Y. 


PIANOZORGAN § 

















SAW MILLS: 


DOLGEVILLE, OTTER LAKE, PORT 
REYES, LEIPEIG, N.Y. 


A MATERIALS, 


mn | ‘- 


es L 


Ss i 





122 BAST eS mess ct NEW YORK. 








BEHNING 


Square, Upright and Grand es 





128th Street near Third Avenue, New ‘York. 


Factory: 


BHEHNITING & SON. 





783. BACON PIANOS. ‘887. 


FRANCIS BACON’S PIANO FACTORY, 
Nos. 19 and 21 West 22d Street, near Fifth Ave., New York. 


JAMES M. STARR & GO. 


— SUCCESSORS TO— 


4 Chase Piano Co. j 














—_ 
RICHMOND, INDIANA. 





LOCKWOOD PRESS, 126 and 128 Duane Street, Cor, Church, New York. 








